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% The complete recording in Italy of Rossini’s opera *“* The Barber 
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magnificent recording triumph, with a superb cast who sing with 
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Comment 


This is the time of the year when one usually tries to take stock of th 
past season’s events and to see what, if anything, has been achieved. Betwee 
August 28, 1952 and July 11, 1953 there has been continuous opera in London, 
with the exception of two weeks in April when both the Sadler's Wells ang 
Covent Garden companies were in the provinces. 

During the season Covent Garden has produced twenty operas and 
Sadler’s Wells twenty-two. The only duplication of repertory has been 
Bohéme, Tosca, Figaro and Trovatore, which means that London opera goer 
have been able to see thirty-eight different operas (forty if we include Otello 
and Forza at the Stoll) performed by professional companies during th 
past season, which, with the exception of Vienna, is more than in any other 
city in the world. 

Quantity is not, however, synonymous with quality, and unfortunately 
many of the repertory performances in both houses have been sadly below 
standard. But this is the case in every opera house the world over, and is 
not a problem peculiar to London. 

Covent Garden has given us five new productions. A Masked Ball 
Norma, Orpheus, Elektra and Gloriana. Norma and Elektra rank as two 
of the most outstanding achievements at post-war Covent Garden. Rennert’s 
production of A Masked Ball was superb, but he never had an ideal cast 
vocally. Orpheus was misconceived musically and scenically, and Gloriana 
is discussed at length in this number. 

Conductors were much the same as before ; while the advent of John 
Pritchard was a step in the right direction, one can only hope that he will 
be given even more work next season. Kleiber’s period in London was again 


marked by the wonderful orchestral playing that he alone can produce from | 


the orchestra ; and Gui and Dobrowen were both welcome visitors. 

The new productions at Sadler’s Wells were a mixed bunch too. Suter- 
meister’s Romeo and Juliet was certainly worth doing and is a work that 
grows on one, but with so many better foreign operas still unheard and a 
number of British ones awaiting their first performances, this was an odd 
choice. Samson and Delilah seemed a waste of labour all round, Seraglio 
was ideal for this theatre, but was produced in too farcical a manner and 
Dent’s translation did not please. The Immortal Hour seemed a mistaken 
investment, but not Riders to the Sea. 

The year’s outstanding vocal achievements were Callas’s Norma and 


Leonora, Fisher’s Isolde, Grob-Prandl’s Turandot, Vyvyan’s Constanze, | 


Ferrier’s Orpheus, Simionato’s Amneris, Stignani’s Adalgisa, Kirkop’s 
Cavaradossi, and Rossi Lemeni’s Boris. The continuing improvement of 
Victoria Elliott, Geraint Evans, Michael Langdon and John Lanigan in 
all they undertook was also a cause for gratification. 

Add to these the visit of the Hamburg Opera to Edinburgh with the first 
English stage production of Mathis der Maler and the performances by 
Elizabeth Griimmer, and Alceste and Ariadne at Glyndebourne, and I think 


we can look back on the 1952-3 season as being a vintage one. 
H. D. R. 
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Gloriana 
A Symposium 


Contributed by Tony Mayer, William Mann, Andrew Porter 
and Cecil Smith 


The Story 


Act I, Scene 1.—At the side of a tilting-ground Essex is told by Cuffe how 
Mountjoy (off-stage) unhorses his opponent and wins the Queen’s prize. Mountjoy 
enters, to be insulted by Essex. They fight, Essex is slightly wounded. The Queen 
appears, and orders them to be reconciled. General homage and acclamation. 

Scene 2.—In the Queen’s Palace at Nonesuch, Cecil rehearses the precepts of 
government to his Queen. Essex enters; alone with Elizabeth he sings two lute- 
songs: one gay, the other a setting of his poem, ‘Happy were he.’ He urges Elizabeth 
to send him to Ireland to conquer the rebel Tyrone. She dismisses him, soliloquizes 
on her duty as a monarch, and prays for strength. 

Act II, Scene 1.—A masque at Norwich, during a Royal progress. Madrigals 
and dancing. 

SceNE 2.—The garden of Essex House. A love-duet between Mountjoy and 
Lady Rich, and a quartet in which the two urge Essex to seize power, while Lady 
Essex advises caution. 





GLORIANA 
Opera in three acts by Benjamin Britten; libretto by William Plomer. Produced by Basil 
Coleman; scenery and costumes by John Piper; choreography by John Cranko; lighting by 
John Sullivan. First performance on any stage at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
8 June, 1953 


Cast: 

Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex Peter Pears 
Henry Cuffe, a satellite of Essex Ronald Lewis 
Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy Geraint Evans 
Queen Elizabeth the First °F , ; sn - , Joan Cross 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Captain of the Guard ‘a - ' sbi ‘Frederick Dalberg 
Sir Robert Cecil, Secretary of the Council .. Arnold Matters 
The Recorder of Norwich . Michael Langdon 
The Spirit of the Masque William McAlpine 
Penelope (Lady Rich), sister to Essex Jennifer Vyvyan 
Frances, Countess of Essex ra “<i we ran ce Monica Sinclair 
A Lady-in-Waiting .. re as . me a wn s Adele Leigh 
The Master of Ceremonies , - . " “ , David Tree 
A Blind Ballad-Singer. . “a ; = ‘ : os at Pe Inia Te Wiata 
A Housewife 7 oi ; ; : i oe os Edith Coates 
The City Crier is : . os : cs os Rhydderch Davies 
Sir John Harrington ‘ as on Leonard Law 
The French Ambassador a ‘ , ia ce Ronald Firmager 
Solo Dancers 

Concord Svetlana Beriosova 

Time Desmond Doyle 


Morris Dancer Johaar Mosevaal 


Citizens, Maids of Meseue, ate: and Genthnen of the Housheld, Courtiers, Masquers, 
Old Men, Men and Boys of Essex’s Following, Councillors, Country Girls, Rustics and Fishermen, 
Pages. Dancers from the Sadler’s Wells Ballet School: Ballet Master, Harold Turner. 


The Covent Garden Opera Chorus: Chorus Master, Douglas Robinson. 
The Covent Garden Opera Orchestra: Leader, Charles Taylor. 
Conductor: John Pritchard. 
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Scene 3.—A ball at Whitehall. Lady Essex is too splendidly dressed to ple. 
the Queen—who steals her dress during a change of linen, and appears in it he 
Essex rages against the Queen, who suddenly returns in state and confers on 
the longed-for appointment to Ireland. The episodes are set between court 
dances. 

Act III, Scene 1.—Essex forces his way into the Queen’s dressing-room, 
surprises her wigless and unpainted. He tells her he has bound Tyrone to a trug 
When he leaves, the waiting-women return and tire her. Cecil announces 
Tyrone is still a rebel, that Essex has returned with a malapert following. § 
orders him to be kept under guard. 

Scene 2.—A London street, where a biind beggar improvises verses on the 
of Essex’s rebellion. Cuffe tries to raise the people in support of Essex, but 
housewife damps his ardour from an upper window. The City Crier proclain 
Essex a traitor. 

Scene 3.—Whitehall. The Council announces its verdict on Essex, but Elizabe 
hesitates to sign the death warrant. Lady Essex, Lady Rich and Mountjoy ple 
for Essex’s life. Lady Rich enrages the Queen, who sudaenly signs the warrant 
The stage darkens. ‘Time and place are becoming less and less important to her 
Sir John Harrington, the French Ambassador, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
other characters appear beside her in turn, and the scene fades to darkness as 
distant chorus sings the Green leaves chorus. (see William Mann’s analysis below 


(i) L’Affaire ‘Gloriana’ 


Having left Covent Garden in the wake of the Royal cars, I arrived at t 
party in record time. A few tiaras and stiff shirtfronts were already havin 
drinks with the lounge suits. ‘So you stuck it to the end, did you? We 
here’s to Boriana—Everybody laughed—Or do you prefer Yawniana? 


There was more laughter—You don’t mean to say you /iked it!’ This 
my first real sign that something had gone wrong. I had of course been struck 
by a certain lukewarmness in the reception. This faint drizzle was certai 
widely different from the usual thunder of applause at the end of Britten 
‘first nights,” or indeed of any ‘first night’ at Covent Garden, even the les 
promising ones. But then the audience was very different too and it was on} 
to be expected that those thick white gloves, those Very Important Hané 
would not clap with the boisterous enthusiasm of excited opera-fans of 
juvenile first-nighters. What we heard that night was what the critics ¢ 
‘polite applause,” i.e. applause molto pianissimo. Considering the numbet 
of illustrious guests assembled for the occasion (whose list, circulated by th 
Opera’s Public Relations Office covered eight foolscap pages), this in itsell 
was hardly a matter of surprise. 

The reception had left me unmoved. Boriana didn’t. Nor did the Press 
the following morning. It seemed unbelievable: never before at the Ope 
had I been quite so confident that I had witnessed the birth of a great work 
And then this. ‘Did you see the Express?—Happily one could look at the 
sets —Have you read Beverley Baxter?—I didn’t mind the Masque—The 
Cabinet is furious—I dared not watch the Royal Box.’ Chatter, chatter, | 
chatter. On the 16th The Times started publishing some of the hundreds of | 
letters to the Editor about Gloriana, taking such a step for the first time 
perhaps in the history of that illustrious paper. Anthony Lewis, the learned 
Professor of Music of the Barber Institute, Birmingham, opened the series 
with a letter which is a masterpiece of fairness and considered judgment. 
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Elizabeth (Joan Cross) with Cecil (Arnold Matters) in Act I, scene ii. 
Action photo Roger Wood 














Elizabeth intervenes between Essex and Mountjoy. Act I, scene i. 
Action photo Roger Wood 


‘Gloriana’, concluded Professor Lewis, ‘is indeed a worthy execution of the 
Royal Command.’ A Mr. Rhodes spoke with condescension of ‘germinal 
ideas that will fructify in the future,’ while Dr. Marie C. Stopes announced 
‘public resentment, intense and widespread.’ Vaughan Williams, without 
judging the work, praised those who had caused it to be commissioned and 
performed. Defying the strictures of party politics a Labour M.P., Woodrow 
Wyatt, ended his strong and comprehensive letter by saying: ‘I shall have 
no hesitation in telling my constituents that their money has been well 
spent.’ 

From Covent Garden the news was encouraging. Far from ‘not being 
able to recover from that first night,’ Gloriana was doing better and better. 
In fact it was doing just as well as the old favourites. And those who came 
seemed to like it really very much. So that already by the end of June one 
could say the wind had changed. Whereas on the Gala Night the Queen— 
who by the way had approved the idea, read the libretto, heard a synopsis 
of the opera, commanded the performance—was one of a small number who 
knew what it was about and liked it, on subsequent nights the audience was 
one of music lovers who expected to hear and see something new and strong. 
This they got to the fullest possible extent and they showed their appreciation 
in an unmistakable way. It really seemed as if Gloriana would join Carmen 
and Pelléas on the list of masterpieces whose first reception had been so 
totally, so splendidly belied by future facts. (Happily Britten seems to have 
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escaped the fate of Bizet who died from a pneumonia caught when—hatless 
and under pelting rain—he fled from the Opéra-Comique where Carmen was 
being greeted by a storm of boos and cat-calls). 

At the same time the events of June 8 seemed more and more improbable 
and remote. If some people still went to Covent Garden fearing (or perhaps 
hoping) they were going to shiver at some blood-curdling blasphemies, they 
soon found out that what they heard and saw was in fact a strong, straight 
and noble work that turned a story, which was certainly risky, into a splendid 
homage to the will-power, character and statesmanship of Britain’s Virgin 
Queen. ‘What is all the fuss about?’ Again and again the question was 
being asked. And the answer came, ‘Don’t know.’ 

But we won't be satisfied with this. And from his hiding place in his 
country seat let us call that heavily bemedalled gentleman who, when the 
curtain fell after the Second Act, resumed his conversation by saying: ‘As I 
was telling you before we were interrupted . . .” 

Judge: Did you like Gloriana? 

Witness: Gad no, Sir. 

Judge: Why? 

Witness: Insult to the Queen. 

Judge: But the Queen loved it. 

Witness: Don’t know. 

Judge: What’s wrong with it? 

Witness: Modern stuff. No tunes, no story. Give me Merrie England any day. 
Judge: How often have you been to Covent Garden? 

Witness: Four times. 

Judge: When? 

Witness: For the Coronation of King George V—For the Silver Jubilee—The 

Coronation of King George VI—For my own Silver Wedding. 

Judge: Thank you. Usher, see the gentleman to the door. Call in the veiled Lady. 

Judge: Madam, may we see your face? 

Lady: No please. 

Judge: Did you like Gloriana? 

Lady: Not really. 

Judge: Why? 

Lady: A most unsuitable subject to show a young Queen. 

Judge: Why? 

Lady: To choose those petty episodes of a great reign. And show a Queen 
without her hair. . 

Judge: Her wig. 

Lady: And nothing happens in that play. 

Judge: That Opera. 

Lady: Such a show might have been right for some Chelsea highbrows. Not for 
such a distinguished audience. 

Judge: Thank you Madam—Usher, see the lady to the door. Call in the boy 
from the Gallery. 

Judge: You heard Gloriana? 

Boy: I did Sir. 

Judge: Did you like it? 

Boy: Of course, Sir. 

Judge: Any criticisms? 


















































































Boy: The audience, Sir. 
Judge: Anything else you'd like to say? 
Boy: Tell Mr. Britten not to worry. The galleryites are proud of him. 


In many ways to present Gloriana at a Gala Performance with an audience 
very largely chosen intuitu officio was a pity, for a great and beautiful vessel 
was launched under the worst possible conditions with very unpleasant 
consequences for designer and crew. 

However, (a) this was a command performance and the Queen had com- 
manded Gloriana; (b) an occasion (however great) is but the blinking of an 
eyelid in the march of time. 

Most of the guests will no doubt remember mainly a very gracious Queen 
and the most dazzling audience within memory. Others—who were victims 
of the sort of collective hallucination which fell on Covent Garden that 
evening—will want to eat their words—or worse their lines. When all is 
said and done, it is the work alone that counts. 

Tony Mayer. 


(ii) The Vocal Score 


Gloriana is by no means so thematically taut or economical as Budd (or 
Herring). Again and again the listener will be struck by Britten's prodigality 
of melody or significant phrase, though examination shows, in several cases. 
that the particular bit of tune turns up again somewhere else. It is a more 
diatonic and consonant opera, I would say, than any he has yet given us; 
a great number of the ideas are related through their common dependence 
on the notes of the triad. Each of the three acts of G/oriana is divided into 
several unlinked scenes, a weakness from the aspect of musical continuity, 
but a gain in showing us many characteristic Elizabethan scenes, with a 
diversity of local colour. There are two other generalities that may be men- 
tioned here: each scene is divided into linked numbers with titles like. ‘Con- 
versation and the Queen’s Entrance,” ‘Cecil's Song of Government,’ or simply 
‘Ensemble’; Britten’s musical directions are written in English, not Italian— 
‘Slow and graceful,’ ‘Urgent,’ and so on. 

The Prelude to the first scene consists of three alternating sections, repeated 
and developed: a brass fanfare of triads by contrary motion, a passage of 
two-part counterpoint for wind and strings, one part of which inverts the 
preceding fanfare tune, and a rhythmic link for percussion. The second bit 
of two-part counterpoint introduces in the bass a melodic phrase which is to 
be the expression of England's loyalty to her Queen—the chorus Green 
leaves are we, with its sweeping interval jumps, rather reminiscent of Spring 
the sweet spring in the Spring Symphony. The first brass fanfare of all in- 
volves Britten’s favourite Lydian fourth (C sharp in the scale of G major) 
which appears time and again in Gloriana. A\ll this material is repeated in 
the second number, after the rise of the curtain; but this time the brass 
fanfares are given to unaccompanied off-stage chorus, and vocal parts for 
Essex and his satellite Cuffe are added. Essex’s comments tend to add the 
flattened seventh to G major (so do Peter's first remarks in the Prologue of 
Grimes), and to slip into flat keys. As the repeat of the prelude ends, the 
chorus moves into its loyal hymn Green leaves, which begins in unison and 
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Essex sings his first ‘Lute Song’ (Cross and Pears). Act I, scene ii. 
Action photo Roger Wood 


slides into imitative counterpoint. Mountjoy enters, and Essex picks a 
quarrel with him. The strings interpolate an important subsidiary figure 
made of the D minor triad (see my first paragraph). When the two draw 
swords and fight, the arreggics are ornamented with violent trills and set in 
two-part counterpoint. The fight is stopped by off-stage trumpets in E flat; 
the solemn procession is heralded by an extension of the triad figure in which 
the flattened sixth is prominent; here and in the two nobles’ excuses the triad 
figure dominates and it penetrates Raleigh’s song too. Elizabeth’s arioso 
—Anger would be too strong—closely recalls the English Lutenist style; it 
builds up over a pizzicato scale accompaniment to an effective big ensemble 
with very Brittenish vocal counterpoint derived from this accompaniment. 
The tonality moves from C (with a strong subdominant pull) to A, for 
Green leaves which returns to D. The last section makes a formal ending 
in E flat, though we notice the triad figure in the bass. 

The prelude to the second scene recalls the trills of the previous duel, but 
in the tranquillity of muted strings. The arpeggio figure is still attached, 
and forms the Queen’s first sentence when the curtain rises. Her Song 
(No. 2) incorporates Green leaves and is built on an ostinato. Cecil’s Song 
cannot help recalling Billy Budd with its high two-against-three accompani- 
ment dissolving after each line into a soft diatonic chord, often in an un- 
expected key. No. 4 is a two-part invention on a striking theme connected 
with Cares of State. At Essex’s entry his vocal line is notated in five sharps, 
Elizabeth’s in one flat, but the passage is not bitonal; this is merely a 
convenient way of coping with the alternate bars of B major and E flat to 
which they exchange greetings. Essex’s exclamation Queen of my life is to 
recur at salient points of the opera. He immediately sings two songs. The 
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first is quick with a leading-note pedal in each verse. The second is Hap 
were he, the theme of the love of Elizabeth and Essex, which is to reappear 
with shattering effect in the last scene. The accompaniment of the openir 
is said to be borrowed from Wilbye, but the vocal line is rather indebted t 
Purcell (as Erwin Stein has pointed out) than to Tudor composers; the res 
is exceptionally lovely and not at all anachronistic. The duet that follows 
is rhapsodic in effect, built up at first on Queen of my life, and on the 
decoration from Happy were he, then moving into more Verdian sections, a 
flowing one vividly counterpointed on a tonic pedal G, and a dashing solo 
for Essex. When Raleigh appears at the door, the dummy accompaniment 
turns into acid Buddish semitones, and when Essex sings of Raleigh, The 
lion will fall, the horns introduce a dissonant sforzando chord which (in 
various manifestations) is asscciated with Essex’s eventual downfall. Essex, 
of course, means the chord to denote Raleigh’s downfall, but ironically the 
ballad singer in the penultimate scene refers to the traitor Essex as the Lion. 
The scene ends with a solo for the Queen that involves Green leaves, Essex’s 
dashing solo, and a prayer rising gradually from parlando over tremolo string 
phrases to cantilena. The second strain of trombone solo in the soliloquy is 
to return in Act III, scene 1. Elizabeth’s vocal line here, and throughout the 
opera, makes much use of the rising or falling sixth which is part of the triad 
figure and of Green leaves. 

Closer acquaintance adds nothing to the ear's first impression of the 
Norwich Progress scene; some of the numbers are attractive, and fingerprint 
hunters will catch a good bag of Lydian fourths, both melodic and har- 
monic. The Garden scene which follows opens with a prelude in C minor 
whose figuration (triad based) slows up and is found to be in F major when 
Mountjoy sings his song. The duet for him and Lady Rich eventually settles 
into a repeat of this song with a homogeneous counterpoint for Penelope. 
Essex, accompanied by his wife, enters to a melodic line that suggests his 
petulant strides with swooping ninths. The chord of his downfall is heard 
when Lady Rich mentions his ambition for command in Ireland. A quartet 
occupies the rest of the scene. Essex’s solo By heaven my voice is set in in- 
genious canon; his aggrieved ninths are present still. Penelope's solo Call on 
the stars soars with Lydian fourths, and its accompaniment features jumping 
fourths, which supply the vocal material for a conspiratorial trio. The last 
verse of the quartet mixes these vocal fourths with the material of Call on 
the stars. 

The ballroom scene finds Britten neatly using modern harmony to obtain 
robust Tudor atmosphere and character. The episode of the Queen and the 
borrowed balldress draws its music from the Lavolta which it parodies, 
and the antipathetic events inspire an exquisite quartet Good Frances do not 
weep. In the Queen’s announcement the Downfall chord acquires deceptive 
association with Tyrone. The scene ends with a splendid ensemble built on 
two subjects, the Victor of Cadiz acclamation and a heavier contrasting idea; 
the two are eventually combined and Victor of Cadiz slowly enters under the 
concluding Coranto. 

The first scene of the last act is dominated by the agitated accompaniment 
figure that acts as its prelude; the Downfall chord is also present from the 
first. When Essex is left with Elizabeth his Queen of my life becomes 
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The Masque at Norwich. Action photo Roger Wood 


prominent. A variant of the agitato prelude theme portrays first larks, then 
the gale of the world, in their duet. When Essex reveals his truce with Tyrone 
there is a neat piece of recapitulation of the ensemble themes from the pre- 


vious scene. The moment of divorce is marked when Queen of my life in B, 
as before, turns not into E flat but its relative C minor, for a passionate duet 
that ends with a two-part setting of Happy were he. As Essex leaves we hear 
Queen of my life, Cares of State and the trombone version of Green leaves. 
Cecil’s entry, after the charming song for ladies in waiting, is based on the 
trombone solo from the Queen’s soliloquy in Act I, scene 2. The ensuing 
numbers are founded on the agitato prelude. 

The second scene is brief, constructed with great gusto and variety as a 
ballad-rondo; the introduction is based on the baliad tune itself. The final 
scene opens with a meditation on the phrase sung by the Councillors, Essex 
is guilty. The Queen, left alone, ponders her dilemma in an arioso with 
fluctuating bass (dilemma of tonality) and rough antiphonal interjections 
for wind and strings. The trio of intercessers subsists on the triad figuration, 
now in A minor. This turns to A major when Elizabeth promises safety to 
Frances’s children. Lady Rich’s entreaty again involves the triad figure; the 
material of Elizabeth’s dilemma now accompanies the pleas of her enemy, as 
if to imply that this voicing by such another of her own thoughts decided 
the Queen to condemn Essex. She signs, and the brass thunders out Happy 
were he. The device adopted by Britten and Plomer to end Gloriana is 
astonishingly daring—it comes near to cheating, and should on no account 
be a precedent for other composers—but it is overwhelmingly effective in 
giving an illusion of a reign gradually passing in a haze of sad recollection. 
At times, the Queen herself sings a snatch of the melody, at times she speaks 
over a roll or a tremolo. When the melody has been restated in full the dis- 
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tant chorus for the last time hails Elizabeth, now slowly fading in a narro 
pool of light, with Green leaves. 

A great many people, qualified and unqualified, have expressed their pubs 
lished opinion of Gloriana. My own comments have not taken sides, b 
they are intended to show that, whatever else it may be, Gloriana is nei 
dull (though this article probably is), superficially constructed, nor unpleasing 
to the musical ear. William Mann, 


(iii) ‘Gloriana’ and Lytton Strachey 


Composer and librettist have assumed a certain amount of knowledge in 
their audience. To appreciate Gloriana, one must know a good deal of the” 
Elizabethan background, and one should also have fresh in one’s mind Lytton 
Strachey’s “Tragic History,’ Elizabeth and Essex. This is the main source 
of the libretto. Passages in Elizabeth and Essex have suggested Act I, scene 1, 
the second lute-song Happy were he, Act, II scenes 2 and 3 (the episode of 
the changed dress is transferred from Lady Mary Howard to the Countess’ 
of Essex), Act II, scenes 1 and 2, and part of scene 3. Mr. Plomer will, of 
course, also have gone behind Lytton Strachey to original sources for his 
material, but since we can find almost all we need to know in Elizabeth and 
Essex, there is hardly need to follow him further. 

The aim here is simply to consider how the collaborators have approached 
the task of writing an opera about Elizabeth, to discuss how in Gloriana the 
‘tragic history’ has been treated. It might be brought as a charge against the 
work that there is insufficient explanation to the audience. For instance, 
more than one person asked after Act II: “Why are Essex and Mountjoy 
now such firm friends?” Admittedly the Queen ordered them to be recon- 
ciled at the end of scene 1. But one should know also that Mountjoy 
became one of Essex’s intimate domestic circle; that he succeeded Essex as 
Lord Deputy of Ireland; and that when he left for Ireland he and Essex were 
deep in rebellious intrigue with James of Scotland. One needs to know this, 
and many such things, not in order to realise that the opera is a fine one, but 
in order to appreciate how brilliantly and economically it has seized on 
aspects and characters of the Elizabethan age. 

Take the last scene. Many people in the opera-house may not even realise 
the identity of Sir John Harrington. But how moving his short appearance 
is if in our minds we link it with this passage of Lytton Strachey: 















































‘I found her,” he told his wife (1602) ‘in most pitiable state.’ Negotiations with 

Tyrone were then in progress, and she . . . asked Sir John if he had ever seen the 
rebel. ‘I replied with reverence that I had seen him with the Lord Deputy: she 
looked up with much choler and grief in her countenance, and said‘*Oh, now it 
mindeth me that you was one who saw this man elsewhere,” and hereat she dropped 
a tear, and smote her bosom.’ 
Then we must know too that at Elizabeth's deathbed the Archbishop of 
Canterbury—the aged Whitgift—came and knelt beside her. ‘He prayed 
fervently and long: and now, unexpectedly, she seemed to take a pleasure 
in his ministrations; on and on he prayed, until his old knees were in agony, 
and he made a move as if to rise. But she would not allow it, and for another 
intolerable period he raised his petitions to heaven.’ He left her only when 
she had fallen into sleep, the sleep in which she died. 
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The Queen tells Essex of his appointment in Ireland during the Ball at Whitehall. 


Action photo Roger Wood 


Gloriana is about Elizabeth. We are shown her sense of duty and devo- 
tion to her people, her single-minded care for their good. In illuminating 
little passages—notably the brief dialogue before ‘Cecil’s Song of Govern- 
ment’—we see the methods of her statecraft. We see how her people loved 
her, and how she endeared herself to them. We see her in many moods— 
and the sum is a memorable presentation of a great queen, remarkable alike 
for its truth to history and its success in the theatre. But Gloriana is also 


concerned with the history of Essex. Let me quote Lytton Strachey once 
more: 

‘Once more, before the reign was over, the spirit of the ancient feudalism flamed 

up, embodied in a single individual—Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. The flame 
was glorious—radiant with the colours of ancient knighthool and the flashing 
gallantries of the past; but no substance fed it; flaring wildly, it tossed to and fro, 
in the wind; it was suddenly put out.’ 
With economy, in a series of scenes between which much has happened, the 
history of Essex is told. We must supply the narrative for ourselves. We 
should know beforehand that Essex was of a strange double nature: running 
and tilting with the sprightliest, and then suddenly retiring to his chamber 
‘obscurely melancholy,’ with a book of Virgil. Essex’s dashing side is not 
given much play in the opera; but it is our fault, not the librettist’s, if we do 
not understand at once the history that lies behind the line, ‘Victor of 
Cadiz.” 

One most important change in the story is apparently Plomer’s own. 
According to Strachey, Essex’s appointment to Ireland happens almost 
against his will. The Earl was following Francis Bacon’s advice: ‘I think if 
your Lordship lent your reputation in this case—that is, to pretend that you 
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The Queen appears in Lady Essex’s dress. (Monica Sinclair and Joan Cross). 
Action photo Roger Wood 


would accept the charge—I think it would help you to settle Tyrone in his 
seeking accord, and win you a great deal of honour gratis... But... “Your 
Lordship is too quick to pass in such cases from dissimulation to verity.” 

In Gloriana Essex wants, right from the start, to secure the Irish appoint- 
ment. This is a legitimate way of making explicit, in the theatre, Essex’s 
more complicated ambition. Essex’s hatred of Raleigh, and Raleigh's 
attempt to undermine Essex’s position are both suggested by little strokes 
(Essex’s outburst when Raleigh's shadow appears in scene 2, and Raleigh’s 
aside to Mountjoy in the Masque scene). And this is really the important 
thing. Although such matters as Essex’s Cadiz expedition, and the course of 
military events in Ireland (w the uninformed might ask, should it be 
traitorous for Essex to have bound Tyrone to a truce?) are not explained in 
detail, Gloriana can still be followed and understood. But, as I have tried 
to show, the more ‘homework’ one does on it, the more wonderfully skilled it 
seems. 

William Plomer’s libretto cannot be praised at every point. There seems 
to be one or two little miscalculations in it, the most serious being ‘Penelope 
Rich’s Pleading’ (this episode seems to have been his own idea). It is too 
capricious of the Queen to sign the document merely because the proud 
Penelope enrages her. One might argue that Penelope’s words suddenly 
make clear to her the course she must follow. But this is not the effect in 
the theatre. In actual performance one cannot hear what Jennifer Vivyan 
sings at this point—but a reading of the libretto is equally unpersuasive. 

On the day after the gala performance of Gloriana the popular press in- 
formed us that the Duke of Edinburgh had been following the libretto during 
the performance. While one would hardly wish to recommend this as 4 
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general practice for the Covent Garden audience, it is certainly better to 
follow the libretto than not to understand what is happening. One need 
have no sympathy with these foolish people—oneself, sometimes, included— 
who complain that they cannot follow what is being sung, but have not 
even troubled to read the libretto beforehand. With Gloriana, it would be 
better if they also read Elizabeth and Essex. Andrew Porter. 


(iv) The Performance 


The gala performance of G/oriana was a bit like a church or village pageant 
in which one’s friends and relatives put on wigs and period costumes and 
challenge the audience to recognise them. ‘Who's that as Sir Robert Cecil? 
Why, it’s Arnold Matters, isn’t it? And there’s Jennifer Vyvvan ! Who is 
she supposed to be? Oh, yes. She is the sister of Essex. And that House- 
wife ! I'd recognise Edie Coates anywhere, no matter what she wore.” 

In the course of the evening half the familiar artists of Covent Garden made 
their way onto the stage and off it again, frequently for reasons that were 
clearer to William Plomer than his libretto made them to us. Characterisa- 
tion, in the sense of full-rounded portraiture of people with some imaginable 
identity before and after they come into view on the stage, was an impossi- 
bility for most members of the cast. Mr. Plomer and Mr. Britten did not 








“ross). 


wees give them the wherewithal to construct real characters; they were content to 
in his label them by a few words and musical phrases, and, presumably, to let the 
‘Vour costumes do the rest. 
x Joan Cross, of course, was in the enviable position of dealing with a figure 
point- well known to the public apart from the data given in Gloriana; the memorable 
esex's richness of her impersonation of Elizabeth resulted from her ability, as a 
eigh’s first-class actress, to fill out her characterisation with a multitude of apposite 
rokes details drawn from common historical knowledge of the queen’s appearance 
eigh’s and behaviour. When we said, ‘That is Elizabeth, to the life,” we were 
stent praising Miss Cross’s evocation of a figure we were already equipped to 
andl recognise, quite as much as we were admiring her realisation of the character 
it be Mr. Plomer and Mr. Britten meant us to see. 
ed in If the vocal force of Miss Cross’s Elizabeth had matched the visual, we 
tried should have been completely disarmed by the heroine of Gloriana-—if that is 
led it the right word for so petty and distasteful a virago. But it did not, and 
because singing must always be the focus of any successful operatic pro- 
seems duction, Miss Cross’s histrionic vigour provided inadequate compensation 
elope for the gingerly care with which she had to approach the score. Probably 
s too nobody knows the truth of her diminishing vocal resources better than Miss 
yroud Cross herself, unless it is Mr. Britten. Not since Kurt Weill’s masterly 
denly sparing of Gertrude Lawrence in the fessitura and orchestration of Lady in the 
ct in Dark have I encountered a piece so patently tailored to the limited resources 
ivyan of an individual singer. In a musical comedy the use of a restricted range 
: and volume does not matter much, since the audience has come without 
$s in- expectation of vocal display. But in a large-scale occasional piece, awakening 
uring inevitable if unkind thoughts of Verdi's splendid celebration of the opening 
as a of the Suez Canal with Aida, sheer decibels of sound can add greatly to the 
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The scene in the Queen's dressing-room. (Pears and Cross). Act Il, scene i. 
Action photo Roger Wood 


brilliance of the effect. One of my chief objections to Gloriana is that it 
does not make enough noise. The Coronation tumult of Trafalgar Square 
and the Mall dwarfed Britten’s written-down score. 

To be sure, I do not know what British singer other than Miss Cross could 
have offered an Elizabeth that would be satisfying to the public. The case 
of Peter Pears in the other leading role—Essex—is quite different. It would 
be hard to imagine a drier, stuffier portrayal of a character who needed some 
dash and bravado to become more than the lay figure Mr. Plomer sketched 
out in his libretto. Mr. Pears’s bleak address and thin, wiry tone were all 
of a piece; his selection for the part was a misguided act of gratitude (if that 
was the reason) for his past offices on behalf of the earlier Britten operas. 
His dependable musicianship and clear, cutting English diction I should be 
the last to overlook, but these were not enough to make his Essex a satis- 
factory counterweight to Miss Cross’s Elizabeth, or to render assistance in 
giving the music something other than a precious chamber-music sound. 

The other individual participants were interesting if they were by nature 
interesting people, and uninteresting if they were not. The clothes of 
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Mountjoy could not hide the engaging personality of Geraint Evans; the 
song of the blind ballad-singer gave the Maori baritone Inia Te Wiata an 
assignment in which he felt fully at home and could sing with a rich per- 
suasiveness he does not achieve when he is self-conscious; Adele Leigh was a 
decorative Lady-in-Waiting, and the thinness of her voice provided a good 
foil to the emotional overtones of Miss Vyvyan’s Penelope and Monica 
Sinclair’s directness as the over-dressed Countess of Essex; Arnold Matters’ 
sober Cecil might have been Simon Boccanegra; Frederick Dalberg’s Raleigh 
was as phlegmatic as his Pogner and Marke. 

The ballet knocked itself out to do pretty things against John Piper's 
utterly fetching scenery. Svetlana Beriosova and Desmond Doyle looked as 
pretty as a picture in the divertissement that cast them as Concord and Time, 
but it was quite the wrong picture—as was the whole masque in which they 
appeared—because John Cranko’s choreography consisted of the meretric- 
ious English-Russianisms with which the Covent Garden ballet usually fills 
up operatic time, regardless of period and locale. The later episode derived 
from Elizabethan dance-patterns was more flavoursome and to the point. 

Whatever the over-all effect of Gloriana may have been, there is no gain- 
saying the intelligence and imagination Basil Coleman brought to its produc- 
tion and John Sullivan to its lighting. (In retrospect, at Trovatore and 
Meistersinger, how longingly one’s mind dwelt upon the high-class profes- 
sionalism with which nearly every visual detail of Gloriana was treated.) 
Perhaps some other producer might have made as much of the given materials 
as Mr. Coleman did, but I do not see how anybody could have made more of 
them. As in Peter Grimes, he was confronted with the problem of scenes 
that dribble on into further action and conversation after the best moment 
for a curtain-fall has been passed. If Mr. Coleman could not give us the 
broad pomp of a Triumphal Scene or the compact climatic development of a 
Nile Scene, the fault was not his. By pace, grouping, and every trick of 
directorial dynamics he contrived to bring out what seemed to be the best 
effects Gloriana had in it. 

Not quite as much can be said for Mr. Pritchard, who strikes me as a 
conductor who shrinks music to his own meticulous and cautious scale 
instead of enlarging himself to find its theatrical potentialities. (He is the 
only conductor I know who can make Rigoletto sound like La Serva Padrona.) 
His balance of sonorities between the orchestra and the pale-voiced leading 
singers was expert, and his understanding of Mr. Britten’s personal musical 
inflections struck me as perceptive, but it is possible that a more full-blooded 
conductor might have created at least an illusion of greater musical score 
and warmer passion. He had, however, rehearsed the orchestra efficiently, 
for the playing—within the expressive limits maintained by the conductor— 
was gleaming enough not to make us feel that it slipped from its Kleiberian 
peak. 

The chorus, trained by Douglas Robinson, sang with a freedom and ease 
that went far beyond mere note-accuracy. At its best (when it is not too 
stolidly English, as it was, for instance, in Boris) the Covent Garden chorus is 
the peer of any operatic chorus in the world, even if it may not be the largest. 
Gloriana was its meat; luckily for them, Mr. Britten wrote much of his most 
agreeable music for the choral ensemble. Cecil Smith. 
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Summer Festivals: ii 
Glyndebourne 


Alceste (Gluck) (June 11) 
This has been something of a Gluck year with Orpheus at Covent Garde 


the City Opera Club in Armide, L’Ivrogne Corrigé on Gramophone records 


Il Cadi ’igannato at Florence, Alceste at Glyndebourne, and now one gather 
a major Gluck work at la Scala early in the coming season. This is all ve 
gratifying, for the present generation of opera-goers have had little orn 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the works of a composer that ¢ 
not only important historically, but which are wonderful stage pieces i 
their own right. 

Alceste has rarely been performed in this country, indeed the single Cover 
Garden performance in 1937 by the Paris Opéra Company represents i 
only professional performance for more than a century. Yet when one 
considers how infrequently the works of Weber (a composer whose con 
tributions to the evolution of operatic form are no less important thaw 
Gluck’s) are staged in this country, perhaps one should not be so surprised. 7 

Of Gluck’s ‘reforms’ and of his collaboration with Calzabigi, Winton 
Dean wrote at length in his article on Orpheus in the January OPERA. B 
it may be as well to quote again briefly Gluck’s aims as he set them forthi 
the celebrated preface to Alceste: 

‘I have striven to restrict music to its true office of serving poetry b 
means of expression and by following the situations of the story, without 
interrupting the action or stifling it with useless superfluity of ornaments.” 

(Alfred Einstein’s translation.) 

The Vienna production of Alceste in December, 1767 (the so-called first or 
Italian version) was followed in 1770 by the production in the same city of 
Paride ed Elena. By this time Gluck was so disillusioned with the Viennese 
public who neither understood his idealism, nor made any real attempt to 
interest themselves in his reforms, that he welcomed the invitation of du 
Roullet, the Attaché in Vienna of the French Embassy, to write his next 
opera for Paris, with du Roullet providing the libretto. This was really a 
sensible step to take, for the dramatic logic of Gluck’s reforms, with their 
unity of plot, were far more French than German in spirit. In April, 1774 
came the production of Iphigénie in Aulide in Paris, followed in the August 
of the same year by the second version of Alceste. It was this Paris version 
of the opera that Glyndebourne gave us this year. 

The Paris Alceste differs in a number of respects from the first version. 
Many arias were revised, some were omitted, new ones were written, and of 
course a series of ballets (indispensable to a Paris Opéra production) were 
also included. Then there was the somewhat questionable introduction in 
the last act of the character of Hercules (as in Euripides), added as an after- 
thought, and whose aria C'est en vain que l’enfer was taken from an earlier 
opera of Gluck’s, Ezio and arranged by Gossec. (Some writers maintain 
that the interpolation of this scene was so distasteful to Gluck that he refused 
to write an aria for Hercules.) 

This is the kind of opera in which Ebert excels, a slow-moving classical 
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The High Priest (John Cameron) conducts the ceremonial offering to Apollo. 
Act I, scene ii. Photo Angus McBean 


drama, with much choral work which offers splendid opportunities for formal 
groupings, which incidentally seemed far more natural than they had in 
Idomeneo. The opening scene of the last act with its beautiful F minor 


Chorus, Pleure, 6 patrie, 6 Thessalie ! Alceste va mourir, intensely moving 


in itself, became even more so, thanks to Ebert’s handling of the crowd and 
the admirable lighting ; while the Hades scene was brilliantly realised. 
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ALCESTE 


Opera in three acts by Christoph Willibald Gluck: words by du Roulet. Produced by Carl 
Ebert. Settings by Hugh Casson; statue of Apollo by Christopher Ironside; costumes by 
Rosemary Vercoe; choreography by Pauline Grant. Produced for the first time at Glyndebourne, 


7 June, 1953. 
Cast: 


The Herald os - s va < _ ee “ as “ Dennis Wicks 
Evandre. . Alexander Young 
Alceste .. be at =a _ ~~ be a Bie , Magda Laszlé 
The High Priest ée aa oe eye as nis ie ‘a - John Cameron 
Adméte . . Richard Lewis 
Hercule .. - ae ‘“ “% - i rat Thomas; Hemsley 
The Voice of Thanatos an - ~~ we as - a a Hervey Alan 
Apollo John Cameron 
Ist Coryphée Rita McKerrow 


2nd Coryphée .. se ae ‘4 ai - as os .. Barbara Delano Laing 


3rd Coryphée .. an + mee i oe na ass = aa James Atkins 
The Glyndebourne Festival Chorus: Chorus Master, Leo Quayle 
The Glyndebourne Festival Ballet. 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra: Leader, David McCallum 
Conductor: Vittorio Gui. 











Ebert was helped by the massive sets of Hugh Casson. Here were no 
friezes and frescoes, no superabundance of Grecian urns, such as generally 
grace operas on classical subjects, but instead a mixture of majestic sim- 
plicity and architectural grandeur—settings which must have been larger 
than life, but which never appeared to be so (it was interesting to contrast 
them with Isabel Lambert's Elektra set where everything seemed at least 
twice as large as life). Casson has summed up his approach to designing for 
opera in his admirable article in the Glyndebourne programme book, where 
he says: 

‘Above all, the architecture of the setting must be the background not 
the focus of the work. To me, over-ingenuity or statements of an archi- 
tectural faith are distractions from the music and singing and are out of 
place!” 

How Gluck would have welcomed such a designer! How I wish that all 
modern operatic designers would follow suit! 

Gui is looked on in Italy as a Gluck specialist. He has conducted this 
work and Armide at Florence Festivals, the Iphigénie operas for the radio, 
and Orpheus on countless occasions. He treats the music with a southern 
warmth and passion, and makes the last act terrifyingly real. Strangely 
enough, the very important Overture, which as Gluck says ‘must prepare the 
spectators for the action that is going to be represented,’ was curiously un- 
satisfactory, for it just did not do that very thing. One had the feeling during 
the course of the evening that Gui’s attitude to Gluck was far more human 
than the producer’s, for there was some lack of warmth apparent in the 
treatment of the title role, but that might have been a fault inherent in the 
protagonist herself. 

Magda Laszl6d looked most regal and moved beautifully ; to me she never 
came really to life except for a short period in the first scene of the last act. 
All the compassion one felt for her came from the music she had to sing, not 
from her own personality. Her art was unable to conceal Ebert's art, and 


Alceste at the entrance to Hades. Photo Mcitt 
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Finale to the Opera. Alceste and Adméte are re-united with their children. 
Hemsley (Hercule), Laszlé (Alceste) and Lewis (Adméte). Photo McBean 


as often before in an Ebert-produced opera, one had the feeling of the 
invisible hand behind the scenes pulling the strings. Her voice had not all 
the warmth and colour we had hoped for, and she was not quite big enough 
in her singing of the great sweeping melodies. Not that I did not find a lot 
to enjoy in her performance. Her singing of the beautiful AA! malgré moi at 
the end of the second act and her intelligent treatment of the text, despite 2 
French accent far from perfect, were things to remember. 

Richard Lewis, as Adméte, sang better than I can remember for many 4 
season. His was a positive and consistent interpretation marred again by 
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Alda Noni and Fernanda Cadoni as the two sisters in ‘Cenerentola.’ 
Photo McBean 


poor French, though he was not the worst offender by any means. John 
Cameron was an adequate High Priest, but Dennis Wicks as the Herald and 
Alexander Young as Evandre did not exactly offer Festival performances. 
Thomas Hemsley in his brief appearance as Hercule was excellent ; what a 
fine virile young voice. The ballet, with choreography by Pauline Grant, 
was mercifully cut considerably. HD. R: 
La Cenerentola (June 10). 

This performance of Rossini’s fascinating and delicious opera was even 
more enjoyable than last year’s—even though no member of the cast was 
changed. But then last year we went expecting to see in Marina de Gabarain 
a Cenerentola, and found instead a Cinderella. This year we were prepared 
to find, in place of Rossini’s vivacious heroine, the appealing if rather 
pathetic figure of Glyndebourne’s first act. Not that Supervia (for let us 
admit, when we think of Cenerentola, we have Supervia’s records—if not 
indeed her performance—in mind) lacked pathos. But one felt the spirited 
character behind the touching phrases. Ah! sempre fra la cenere was heart- 
rending, but at the same time winning in a way that Marina de Gabarain’s 
glummer treatment of the phrase is not. Glyndebourne’s Cinderella would 
never ask Alidoro on his arrival (and indeed the lines are cut in this per- 
formance) about the latest Paris fashions! But since we went granting that 
we would see a more romantic, serious Cenerentola that one might expect 
from reading the score, we could appreciate more readily the details of 
Mme. de Gabarain’s beautifully studied performance. Such things as the 
moment when she first noticed the Prince (as valet) on arriving at the palace; 
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Sena Jurinac as the composer in the Prologue to ‘Ariadne auf Naxos.’ 
Photo Guy Gravett 


her rapturous memory of the ball when, back at the fire, she held only the 
broom in her arms; even the scarce-believing, ecstatic way she moved to 
her fairy coach—all these were affectingly eloquent. Also, Mme. de 
Gabarain sings this year with added brilliance, and a surer command. Her 
voice is most attractive in timbre, her technique is up to Rossini’s roulades, 
and her stage personality is most engaging. 

The other great improvement was Ian Wallace’s Don Magnifico. This 
is now a splendid, ripe, comic assumption—and it is really sung, with strong, 
sure, on-the-note phrases. Only the false nose is irritating. The Sisters of 
Alda Noni and Fernanda Cadoni (funny, but their ‘business’ in scene 1 has 
got wildly out of hand), Sesto Bruscantini’s Dandini, Juan Oncina’s Ramiro 
and Hervey Alan’s Alidoro were all good last year, and so they are this. 
The duet between Dandini and Don Magnifico is riotously funny. Ensembles 
are precise and witty. In sum, this Cenerentola is quite delightful. Rossini’s 
imagination is perhaps here on a more consistently high level than in the 
Barber. And Vittorio Gui, if he does not render the score with the pointed 
brilliance such as Beecham might bring to it, never misses a point, but con- 
ducts with a mastery that compels instant admiration. A.P. 


Ariadne auf Naxos (June 24) 


Glyndebourne had in 1950 at the Edinburgh Festival given us the original 
version of Ariadne, i.e. the Stuttgart 1912 version, with the Moliére play 
preceding the opera proper. This year they reverted to the second or Vienna 
version of 1916, in which we have the prologue in place of the Moliére (see 
OPERA, October, 1952, page 601). 


Glyndebourne, however, in its infinite wisdom decided to give us value for 
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ARIADNE AUF NAXOS 


Opera in a prologue and one act by Richard Strauss; libretto by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 
Settings and costumes by Oliver Messel. Produced by Carl Ebert. Revived at Glyndebourne 


25 June, 1953. 
Cast 


The Major Domo 
A Music-Master 


David Franklin 
Sesto Bruscantini 
Sena Jurinac 


The Composer 

Bacchus Richard Lewis 
An Officer John Carolan 
A Dancing Master Murray Dickie 
A Wig-Maker Gwyn Griffiths 
A Lackey “és Dennis Wicks 
Zerbinetta . Mattiwilda Dobbs 
Ariadne. . Dorothy Dow 
Harlekin Kurt Gester 
Scaramuccio . Alexander Young 
Truffaldin Fritz Ollendorf 
Brighella Murray Dickie 
Naide Edna Graham 
Dryade . Marjorie Thomas 
Echo April Cantelo 


The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 


Leader, David McCallum. 


Solo Pianoforte: Erna Gal 
Conductor: John Pritchard. 











money, and we were treated to the whole of the Bourgeois gentilhomme suite, 
for the first half-hour of the evening, played with the house-lights half-up 
and an empty stage to delight our eyes. (This kind of innovation is not quite 
so strange as it may seem, for Bruno Walter played Death and Transfiguration 
before a performance of Salome at Covent Garden in 1924 to fill up time!) 
Be that as it may, this seemed a dubious innovation, for the music of the suite 
is not first-rate Strauss, and the orchestral playing was patchy. If the kitchens 
are really not ready to serve dinner before 6.30, well let’s have an extra half- 
hour in the gardens. 

Having got over the concert, we came to the Prologue, and from the 
moment the curtain rose and David Franklin’s pompous Haushofmeister 
and Bruscantini’s fussy Music-Master were disclosed, we knew we were in 
for one of Ebert's best productions. I doubt whether Glyndebourne have 
ever done anything better than this Prologue with the comings and goings 
of the performers, the composer and the major-domo. 

Ebert was admirably served by his cast, especially by Jurinac, Franklin 
and Bruscantini. Jurinac’s Composer was not new to me, I had seen it at 
Munich last summer. But good as it was then, it was now superb. Her voice 
has taken on a new warmth, the tone was lovely, and she sang in an im- 
passioned manner. Surely this part cannot have been so well done since 
Lotte Lehmann? A pity her costume was so stark, she looked rather like 
Leonora in Fidelio. 

What spoiled the Prologue for me was the audience, of whom some ninety 
per-cent. seemed to be utterly at a loss as to what was supposed to be going 
on. Now we cannot expect everyone to be a German scholar, but surely we 
ought to take our opera-going a little more seriously and do a little home 
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telling fashion. 


as when last done by this company, 


unhappy choice for Ariadne. Zadek 
had sung the part far more beauti- 
fully at Edinburgh (and incidentally 


was vocally a satisfying Zerbinetta, 


standing of the subtleties of the part, 
One had the feeling that the satire 
meant nothing to her, and that all her 
actions were in obedience to Ebert’s wishes. The vocal fireworks of the great 
aria were certainly thrown off with ease, but one wanted a more brazen 
assurance in the way she did it. 

Richard Lewis followed his excellent Adméte with just as excellent a 
Bacchus (his caricature of the ageing tenor in the Prologue had been most 
amusing), and his ‘Heldentenor’ outpourings came as a most agreeable 
surprise. His initial appearance was like Neptune rising out of the waves, 
no wonder he refused to wear that appalling wig in the prologue! Of 
Ariadne’s attendant spirits, only Dryade (Marjorie Thomas) was satisfactory. 
Murray Dickie in his two parts of the Dancing Master and Brighella was 
completely satisfying, but the other male members of the Commedia dell’arte 
group provided rather heavy-going interpretations. 

Pritchard conducted a well-balanced performance, of what is not really 
very good Strauss—the love-duet seems to go on too long (though perhaps 
a better Ariadne might help here)—and the Royal Philharmonic’s admirable 
soloists were heard to advantage, though the newly designed Glyndebourne 
auditorium seems to favour a harsher and sharper tone than before, especially 
if one is sitting in the middle of the stalls. H. D. EK. 


Holland 


El Retablo de Maese Pedro and La Vida Breve (June 15) 

A Manuel de Falla double bill—sung in the original Spanish (or a reason 
able Nederlandsche facsimile thereof) opened the 1953 Holland Festival. The 
choice of these unusual works sprang from the inventive brain of Peter 
Diamand, the general secretary of the Festival and one of its chief artistic 
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Above: The prologue to ‘Ariadne’. 
Below: Zerbinetta (Dobbs) and her companions. Photos Guy Gravett 











Victoria de los Angeles (Salud), Vroons (Paco), Van de Meent (Grandmother) 
and Jongsma (Sarvaor) in ‘La Vida Breve. Photo Particam 





planners. Calling to mind Victoria de los Angeles’s B.B.C. broadcast in La 
Vida Breve a few years ago, he felt that the capsule Spanish tragedy should 
provide the soprano with an exceptionally apposite new role on the operatic 
stage. For an evening two-thirds filled by the life story of the gullible Salud, 
the Retablo suggested itself as a suitable and blithe curtain-raiser. 

i] may as well admit from the outset that I am a treacherous reviewer of 
La Vida Breve. In company with a shrinking circle of other Americans 
whcse hair is greying, my mind and affections are suffused with a special 
glow when I recall the two performances of the opera in which I heard 
Lucrezia Bori as Salud (in my case not at the Metropolitan, but at Chicago’s 
memorable summer opera at Ravinia, in 1926 and 1929). Anyone who saw 
Miss Bori’s Manon or Mimi or fourth-act Violetta knows the fragile pathos 
with which she could invest her characterisation of a young and exquisite 
heroine whose past had caught up with her. In my book of romantic 
memcries, her intonation of Salud’s final tender utterance of her lover’s 
name—Paco!—belongs with Mary Garden’s Je ne suis pas heureuse in 
Pelléas et Mélisande, Claudia Muzio’s reading of Germont’s letter to Violetta, 
and Miss Bori’s own N’est-ce plus ma main in Manon. 

What I am saying, in other words, is that it was as hard for me to accept 
another artist as Salud as I have found it all these years to reconcile myself 
completely to another Mélisande, Violetta, or Manon. But I wish Miss 
de los Angeles had done more to convince me that I am wrong in clinging to 
old memories of La Vida Breve. It was not her singing that was at fault. 
I have not heard her give a more nearly flawless or more appealingly inflected 
vocal performance in any of her half-dozen roles I know; and Bori’s some- 
what brittle voice had not the roundness or reserve power to make as telling 
an effect with Salud’s jealous second-act soliloquy beginning Alli esta! 
Riyendo, junto a esa mujé! (occurring when she looks through the window 
at the betrothal party of Paco and Carmela). 

In visual terms, however, Miss de los Angeles had hardly come to grips 
with the opera at all. La Vida Breve, being early Falla (1905), is of course 
out-and-out veristic opera of the Cavalleria school, but Miss Bori’s magic 
lay in her ability to make the work seem more than a type-case—much as 
both she and Miss Garden, by comparable acting skills, always made 
Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei Tre Re seem much less of a Zandonai-Giordano 
piece than it really is. Of this magic Miss de los Angeles had absolutely 
none. She wandered through the part of the betrayed gypsy girl with rule- 
of-thumb devices of gesture, and delivered her principal scena with both arms 
upraised, as though she were Rezia hurling forth Ocean, thou mighty monster. 

For the emptiness of her characterisation I do not wholly blame Miss de 
los Angeles. The whole production, staged by Abraham van der Vies, staff 
Stage director of the Nederlandsche Opera, and prettied up with fourth-rate 
choreography and dancing by a team called Manolita y Salvador Vargas, 
was downright provincial. The chorus gravitated inexorably toward a lumpy 
semi-circle; the guests at Carmela’s engagement party managed to get 
themselves in hopeless-looking bunches; the principals passed drily on and 
off the stage without appearing to be anybody in particular. 

For two or three minutes after his first appearance Frans Vroons (a woolly- 
voiced Paco) kept his middle in and tried to look like Escudero. But he 
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‘El Retablo de Maese Pedro’ at the Holland Festival. 





Photo Particam 


soon forgot, and began to look like a Dutch tenor singing an unfamiliar 
opera in an unfamiliar tongue. Cora Canne Meijer, as Carmela, seemed a 
concert singer in costume rather than a high-born claimant of Salud’s man. 
Apart from the abstract virtues of Miss de los Angeles’s singing, the only 
real merit of the performance was Henri Tomasi’s good (if not always very 
Spanish) grasp of the score, which produced useful tempi and clean playing 
from the fairly competent opera orchestra. 

The early Falla music did not, in its own right, revive very well. It 
antedates by several years the impact of Strawinsky upon the composer's 
mind—which helped him in his mature years to eliminate the rhetorical 
conventionalities that disfigure La Vida Breve and sometimes make it seem 
like some forgotten piece of Italian verismo like Franchetti’s Germania or 
Giordano’s Siberia. Its Spanishness is largely an affair of labels—a borrowed 
bit of flamenco ornament or modality pasted onto an essentially melodramatic 
Italianate melodic declamation. The opera has little worth except as a 
vehicle for an outstanding Salud. If Miss de los Angeles works through to 
an affecting characterisation, the piece may attract other opera houses; if 
not, it will inevitably return to the library shelf until the true successor to 
Bori comes along. 

El Retablo de Maese Pedro breathes a musical atmosphere that is less 
suffocating to a 1953 audience. It was also better done at The Hague than 
La Vida Breve—perhaps because Mr. Van der Vies is a former dancer and 
not basically an opera man (though the choreography was not by him, but 
by Francois Adret of the Nederlandsche Ballet). 

Falla conceived E/ Retablo as a puppet show, with the three singers (Don 
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Quixote, the puppeteer Maese Pedro, and a narrator) on the sidelines. 
Its action derives from the episode in Cervantes’s novel in which Don Quixote 
is so swayed by the Moors’ pursuit of Don Gayferos and his wife that he 
draws his sword and slays the puppets, and very nearly the puppet-master. 

I am not the one to talk knowingly about right and wrong ways to produce 
this unique work, having seen it only once before some twenty years ago, 
when the I.S.C.M. gave it in Chicago with stunning out-size puppets by Remo 
Bufano. But I was dissatisfied by the elimination of the puppets in the 
Dutch performance, and the substitution of dance-mimes. The carefully 
controlled, deadpan dancing of Miss Adret’s protégés was rather effective, 
to be sure. But people—even people dancing in precious, stylized fashion— 
are not puppets, and the whole point evaporated when they had to lie down 
and play dead at the end. 

The economy and concentration of the score are remarkable, and illustrate 
vividly the enormous technical and aesthetic development of Falla’s career. 
El Retablo deserves to be presented widely for the sake of the intrinsic merit 
and vitality of its music. 


Otello (June 20) 
A few days after the opening, the Holland Festival presented Verdi's 


Otello as the second of its five operatic offerings. Ramon Vinay’s charac- 
terisation of the Moor has grown to the point at which it must now, I think, 
be recognised as a great performance—though I am beginning to be alarmed 
by his constant addition of new details of business, and to wonder whether 
he is not becoming fussy. He sang as well as I have ever heard him, with 
consistent realisation of vocal line as well as dramatic accent. 

In general outline Gré Brouwenstijn’s Desdemona was vocally gracious 
and visually appropriate, but she seemed a bit too nervous to achieve her 
best grade of singing. Scipio Colombo was cool as a cucumber as Iago. He 
conceived the part in traditional melodramatic terms, and enforced his con- 
ception by fluent, well-poised singing 
and nicely calculated action; but in 
sum total I found his Iago efficacious 
rather than gripping. 

Herbert Graf received credit for 
the production, which was loose 
because he had not been near Holland 
since he first staged the opera some 
months ago, and had never worked 
with Vinay in this company. Josef 
Krips conducted the music with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra rather alla 
tedesca, with—to me—a stiff dis- 
regard for the flexible flow of the 
vocal melodies and an over-eagerness 
to whip up symphonic montages. 

Cecil Smith. 


Vinay and Colombo in ‘Otello. 
Photo Particam 











‘Der Freischiitz, Act I. Photo Particam 


Gebouw voor K. & W. Der Freischiitz (June 30). 

In some respects this was a rewarding production, though hardly up to the 
standard of an international festival. While production (Georg Hartmann) 
and décor (Emil Preetorius) were both above average, the musical direction 
and accomplishments of the cast were of secondary quality—sometimes sub- 
secondary. The one severe flaw in Hartmann’s producing was his insistence 
on rhythmical knocks to fill in the gaps when the characters stopped singing. 
Everybody, it seems, must be doing (knocking) something to every orchestral 
bar. Thus to the three five-bar instrumental codas which complete the three 
verses of Caspar’s excellent song in Act I (Hier im ird’schen Jammerthal) 
Hartman added orchestrations of his own: ferocious finger-snapping for the 
start, lashing out with beer mugs for the second, jack-boots crashing for the 
third and last. Most ludicrous of all, he had Annchen resolutely hammering 
a nail into the wall during one of Agathe’s most espressivo phrases (in the 
duet Schelm, halt’ fest! (Act I1)). It is just because the duet is all about 
a dramatically important nail that factual hammering on the Hartmann scale 
is unnecessary. Weber has already written the hammering into the music, 
and a modest, mimed tap or two from Annchen would have sufficed. This 
kind of ‘reality’ makes one long for the days when conductors also produced. 
No musician, I am sure, would have endured Annchen’s attempts at picture- 
hanging. These minor, but prevalent, irritations apart, Hartmann’s pro- 
duction was polished and did everything possible to stress the opera’s central 
dramatic features. The Wolf's Glen, however, was on the pedestrian side— 
though the spooky entrance of Agathe’s spook was chillingly contrived. 
(It was an ingenious idea, by the way, to play the opening number—the 
chorus of invisible spirits—as an overture with the curtain down.) As for 
the cast, Max (Jan van Mantgem) was never very adequate, either vocally 
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Brouwenstijn and Vinay in Act III of ‘Otello.’ 











or dramatically, and he was fatally outsung and out-acted by the villainous 
Caspar (Caspar (!) Broecheler) whose impersonation of this striking character 
was the most memorable event the evening offered us. The women, taken 
as a whole, were stronger vocally than the men. Greet Koeman (the Nether- 
lands Opera’s second soprano) was an Agathe of considerable charm—she 
was particularly successful in the ravishing Leise, leise—and she was very 
ably partnered by the Annchen of Louis de Vries. The positively Furt- 
wanglerian pianissimos which marked the introduction to the opera’s over- 
ture suggested that Karl Elmendorff’s conducting was going to be exceptional. 
Alas, nothing so good as these few shapely bars was heard again (nor such 
promising playing from the orchestra). There has been a general complaint 
bandied about in festival quarters that Der Freischiitz is ‘heavy’ German 
stuff, and there is little doubt that Elmendorff made top-heavy weather of 
Weber’s magic. Quite failing to capture the opera’s utterly (almost in- 
coherently) romantic conception, and neglecting to re-create that vivid 
freshness of utterance which was the early romantics’ special musical con- 
tribution, his plodding reading of the score left the music lifeless and me cold. 
Donald Mitchell. 


Florence 
Teatro Comunale. War and Peace (Prokofiev) (May 26) 

Russian opera has always tended to rely for its effects on spectacle and 
magnificence of presentation as much as on purely musical content, and 
Prokofiev’s War and Peace, which was given its Italian premiére at this 
year’s Maggio, certainly carries on the tradition. It was written during 
Hitler’s invasion of Russia and first performed in a concert version in 
Moscow in 1944, one of its functions clearly being that of a wartime morale- 
booster, since nearly two-thirds of it is devoted to battle-scenes. Florence 
brought all her operatic resources to bear on the production, employing 
thirty-three principals, three orchestras, and a huge chorus, giving each of 
the opera’s ten scenes a separate and highly elaborate set, and portraying the 
manoeuvres of the French and Russian armies with a realism which should 
have satisfied the most critical student of the art of war. 

Prokofiev divided his drama into two distinct parts. The first act is con- 
cerned with ‘Peace’ and shows the Russian aristocratic society in which the 
heroine Natasha moves before Napoleon’s invasion of 1812, while the 
second and third acts deal with ‘War.’ The disadvantages of such a procedure 
are obvious. The human story of Natasha is effectually prevented from 
developing, while the warlike scenes, having no essential connection with 
what has gone before, appear as a prolonged digression to which the com- 
poser resorts when he has lost interest in his characters. There is no subtle 
interlinking of the themes of love and war by means of such conflicts as 
beset Verdi's Aida. Communist ideology would hardly have permitted such 
a concession to dramatic interest, even if Tolstoy’s novel had sanctioned it. 

The sad truth is that Prokofiev found little to inspire him in either of his 
twin themes. The music of the first act is mostly a pale reflection of 
Tchaikovskian opera; a Eugen Onegin waltz is even introduced at one 
point. There is some hint of the old crispness and pungency in the libertine 
Anatole’s music and in the short orchestral interlude between the fifth and 
sixth scenes, but nothing worthy of the composer who parodied the ancien 
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A scene from ‘War and Peace’ at Florence. 


régime so deliciously in the Classical Symphony. In the war scenes, Proko- 
fiev’s prodigious technical equipment is able to make much of the music 
theatrically effective, but his recourse to such unmusical devices as artillery 
fire and marching feet behind the scenes shows the desperate straits to which 
he was reduced through lack of inspiration. 

It seems almost invidious to single out individual members of the large 
cast for mention. Rosanna Carteri as Natasha and Ettore Bastianini as 
Prince Andrew were a convincing pair of lovers, while the golden mezzo- 
soprano tones of Fedora Barbieri made one wish that she had something 
more arresting to sing. Italo Tajo doubled the parts of Count Rostov and 
General Kutusov, cutting a particularly fine figure as the latter; and Mirto 
Picchi’s Anatole and Fernando Corena’s Prince Bolkonsky were excellent 
characterisations. The most remarkable performance of the evening, 
however, came from the conductor Artur Rodzinski, who made the most of 
a score of which he is said to be an ardent admirer and obtained choral 
singing of shattering magnificence, particularly in the last act. 

Aroldo (Verdi) (June 3) 

That Verdi’s Aroldo has been neglected for so long is probably due to an 
exceptionally absurd and unconvincing plot and a historically unlikely 
setting. It was a revision of an earlier work of Verdi's, Stiffelio, which had 
failed in Italy, largely because its theme, the marital difficulties of a German 
protestant pastor, was incomprehensible to Catholic audiences unused to 
married priests. Piave undertook the new version of the plot, in which the 
pastor was changed into a mediaeval English crusader, but his efforts can 
hardly be regarded as a success. English history seems never to have been 
a strong point with Italian librettists (one remembers the curious statement 
of Henry Ashton in Lucia (Spento é Guglielmo, ascendere vedremo il trono 
Maria) and Piave was apparently under the illusion that the English nobility 
of 1200 were Anglo-Saxons, since he gave them names like Egbert, Godwin 
and Harold, which one suspects were the first which caught his eye in turning 
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the pages of a history of England before the Conquest. His geography, 
moreover, was even worse than his history. Most of the opera is set in 
Egbert’s castle ‘near Kenth’ until the last act when the principals retreat to 
the banks of Loch Lomond. These anachronisms alone seem sufficient to 
eliminate the chances of an English production of Aroldo. 

Given such material to work upon, it is hardly surprising that Verdi's 
muse failed to respond with its customary vigour. Credit rather is due to the 
composer for providing music which is so constantly attractive. The Times 
reviewer of the Florence Aroldo wrote that the score was more effective in 
performance than the reading of it suggests, and certainly one felt none of the 
dullness of which that illustrious Verdian Mr. Francis Toye accuses the 
opera in his monograph on the composer. 

This was due to the frank treatment of Aro/do as a singers’ opera. Self- 
effacement was evident both in the production and in the orchestral depart- 
ment, which was under the discrete direction of Tullio Serafin, and the 
principals were thus able to occupy the limelight throughout. Fortunately 
they rose to their opportunities splendidly. Aldo Protti, the Egberto, showed 
himself to be one of the most promising of the younger Italian baritones. 
With time, his tones will doubtless become even rounder and more secure, 
but already his voice is an outstanding one. Gino Penno gave a powerful 
interpretation of the title-role, in spite of serious vocal limitations. He is 
the reverse of a bel canto singer, making his effects mostly with ‘thrilling’ 
high notes, whose nasal timbre suggests a certain type of German Heldentenor 
rather than an Italian; but one was grateful for the unfailing dramatic ring 
of his voice, appropriate enough for the part of the crusader. The revelation 
of the evening was Antonietta Stella as Mina. This young artist from 
Perugia seems to have an excellent chance of succeeding to Caniglia’s former 
position, for she has a voice of astonishing power, showing no deterioration 
when volume is demanded, with remarkable steadiness and control throughout 
its wide range and adequate agility in coloratura. Given no accidents, we 
should be hearing more of Miss Stella in the not too distant future. 


Robert Boas. 
Aldeburgh 


Jubilee Hall Albert Herring (June 20). 

Opera was the cinderella of this year’s festival—only one performance of 
Herring and a recital (Jubilee Hall, June 28) with music from operas by 
Gluck, Rossini and Britten (Gloriana). However, since this single perform- 
ance of Herring was an exceptionally good one, and since the Jubilee Hall 
adds a certain level to one’s appreciation of the piece—it is rather like watching 
a play within a play—the trip to Aldeburgh was well worth while. 

The performance contained one or two surprises. A few cuts that were 
made here and there for the recent Wiesbaden performances have, it seems, 
been retained. Most of them occur in Act I (though there is a minor 
excision in Act II besides) and none is of special importance apart from 
the very first. We have lost—I trust not permanently—Florence’s receipt of 
Lady Billows’s off-stage instructions and her subsequent lament ‘One 
lifetime, One brain, One pair of hands are all too few.’ The latter is, I think, 
sadly missed. It is one of the few humane moments given to this forbidding 
wielder of a feather duster and her character seems the less musically and 
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dramatically rounded without it. 

After a total immersion in Budd and Gloriana, a return to Herring proved 
to be an exciting and illuminating musical experience. It was comforting to 
have one’s previous high opinions of the piece solidly confirmed. Herring 
remains as fascinating and as miraculous as ever, its unique world—and is 
there a like contemporary work which so deftly immortalises the sad and gay 
business of everyday life?—is as compact and uncorroded in 1953 as it was 
in 1947. The depths of Budd and extremely subtle lyricism of Gloriana with 
both of which one has been heavily involved since one’s first acquaintance 
with Herring do not leave one feeling that the latter is, in comparison, de- 
ficient in style or content. What is striking—and even startling—is Herring’s 
relative complexity. There is no doubt that both Budd and Gloriana are 
fundamentally simpler. Yet, if press reactions to G/oriana are anything to 
go by, it is paradoxical but true that the simpler Britten’s music becomes the 
more difficult it is to understand. As for Herring’s notorious ambiguity— 
that famous and fatal ‘flaw’—no one who uses his ears intelligently has any 
reason for entertaining the slightest dramatic doubt at any given moment. 
Those who still are not sure whether or no the Threnody is an elaborate joke 
just haven't been listening hard enough. 

One of the many virtues of this performance was Britten’s expert con- 
ducting—more sympathetic than I had expected (e.g. some of his tempi were 
not so quick as I had imagined they might be)—to which must be added the 
virtuoso playing (Dennis Brain!) of the English Opera Group’s chamber 
orchestra (very ably led by Olive Zorian). Many of the cast were established 
stalwarts—Gladys Parr (Florence), Miss Wordsworth (Margaret Ritchie), 
Mr. Gedge (Otakar Kraus), Mr. Upfold (Roy Ashton), Superintendent Budd 
(Norman Lumsden), Nancy (Nancy Evans), Mum (Catherine Lawson) and, 
of course, Peter Pears, whose Albert on this occasion was the best I have yet 
heard, even from Mr. Pears. His big scena (Act II, scene 2) was a vocal 
masterpiece. Victoria Sladen was an authoritative though perhaps an in- 
sufficiently authoritarian Lady Billows. A study of this commanding role 
would reveal many a premonition of the coming Queen Elizabeth in Gloriana. 
Anne Dowdall, Ellen Dales and Stanley Mallett all fulfilled their functions 
as these tiresome but endearing village children, Emmie, Cis, and Harry. 
The production (by Frederick Ashton and Christopher West) was admirably 
neat and always to the musical poi:t. Dona'd Mitchell. 


A CORRECTION 


In Walter Legge’s article on Elisabeth Schwarzkopf in the July OPERA, it was 
Stated in error that Miss Schwarzkopf sang the part of Gilda in the original language 
at twenty-four hour’s notice at Covent Garden; this was not the case, she did 
indeed sing the part at twenty-four hour’s notice, but in English. The part she did 
Sing in its original language was Marcellina i1 Fidelio, where the ensembles were 
— in German (these were the performances in which Flagstad and Patzak also 
took part). 





The September opERA will be devoted mainly to articles in connection with the Munich State Opera’s 
visit to Covent Garden and will include articles on Arabella and Capriccio by William Mann, a short 
history of the Munich Company, biographies of the leading singers, etc. There will be further reports 
on the Summer Festivals, Covent Garden Statistics, and Record and Book Reviews which have been 
held over owing to pressure 0. space. Th: September opeaa will bz on sale on August 31. 
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Sadler’s Wells 


LONDON SEASON 1952-1953 


Date of Total 
OPERA AND COMPOSER first for 
performance Season 
1. Faust. Gounod Aug. 28 
2. The Barber of Seville. Rossini Aug. 30 13 
3. The Marriage of Figaro. Mozart Sept. 5 16 
4. Eugen Onegin. Tchaikowsky Sept. 6 8 
5. The Bartered Bride. Smetana Sept. 9 4 
6. Madama Butterfly. Puccini Sept. 13 13 
7. The Seraglio. Mozart (New production) Gn: 2 13 
8. La Traviata. Verdi Cet. 7 17* 
9. Dido and Aeneas. Purcell Oct. 9 2 
10. Don Giovanni. Mozart Oct. 21 5 
11. Cavalleria Rusticana. Mascagni, and Pagliacci. 
Leoncavallo Oct. 23 Il 
12. Tosca. Puccini Oct. 28 13 
13. Samson and Delilah. Saint-Saens (New production) Nov. 20 15 
14. Die Fledermaus. Strauss (Revival) Dec. I1 22 
15. Jl Trovatore. Verdi Jan. | 5 
16. La Bohéme. Puccini Jan. 28 5 
17. Cosi fan Tutte. Mozart Feb. 4 6 
18. Romeo and Juliet. Sutermeister (First performance 
in England) Mar. 12 10 
19. The Immortal Hour. Boughton (New producticn) May 28 6 
20. Riders to the Sea. V. Williams (New production), and 
Hugh the Drover. V. Williams (Revival) June 11 3 
Total 196 


Works performed during 1951-52, but not in 1952-53: School for Fathers, Simon 
Boccanegra, Katva Kabanova, Carmen, Falstaff, Hansel and Gretel, Werther, Il 
Tabarro and Gianni Schicchi. 

*The statistics do not include the Traviata performance of December 8 which had 
to be abandoned halfway through the evening because of the fog. 


Artists and their roles 


We have only included in this list parts sung by principal artists; as a number 
of smaller parts have been taken by members of the chorus, this will explain the 
apparent discrepancies between the total number of performances of certain operas, 
and the totals shown for certain roles in these operas. 


SOPRANOS 

Victoria Exuiott (48): Cio-Cio-San (4); Tatiana (2); Nedda (11); Violetta (1); 
Majenka (4); Rosalinda (11); Leonora (5); Juliet (10). 

ELEANOR HousTON (6): Dido (2); Countess (1); Donna Anna (3). 

PATRICIA Howarp (40): Zerlina (5); Esmeralda (1); Barbarina (13); Mimi (5); 
Lover (Romeo) (10); Etain (Jmmortal Hour) (6). 

MARION Lowe (14): Countess (8); Fiordiligi (6). 

Exsie Morison (3): Susanna (3). 

SHEILA Rex (38): Marthe (3); Marcellina (15); Larina (3); Hata (4); Mother 
Lucia (11); 2nd witch (Dido) (2). 

MARJORIE SHIRES (47): Rosina (6); Susanna (13); Violetta (16); Adele (9); Cathleen 
(Riders to the Sea) (3). 

MARION STUDHOLME (42): Blonda (13); Rosina (7); Adele (13); Despina (6); 
Barbarina (1); Esmeralda (2). 
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Amy SHUARD (31): Tatiana (6); Cio-Cio-San (9); Santuzza (11); Musetta (5). 

VICTORIA SLADEN (13): Tosca (13). 

JoaN STUART (36): Marguerite (9); Belinda (2); Elvira (5); Countess (7); Lover 
(Romeo) (10); Mary (3). 

BLANCHE TURNER (11): Rosalinda (11). 

JENNIFER VYVYAN (15): Constanze (13); Donna Anna (2). 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 

ANNA POLLAK (71): Cherubino (7); Suzuki (6); Sorceress (2); Larina (5); Flora 
Bevoix (8); Orlofsky (22); Siebel (2); Dorabella (6); Lady Capulet (10); Aunt 
Jane (3). 

OLWEN Price (41): Berthe (13); Marthe (6); Ludmilla (4); Nurse (Onegin) (8); 
Azucena (2); Suzuki (4); Marcellina (1); Maurya (3). 

ELISABETH ROBINSON (47): Siebel (7); Olga (8); Suzuki (3); Cherubino (9); Lola (7); 
Lover (Romeo) (10); Norah (Riders to the Sea) (3). 

JEAN WATSON (28): Delilah (15); Azucena (3); Nurse (Romeo and Juliet) (10). 


TENORS 

GeraLpD Davies (55): Almaviva (11); Don Baslio (7); Vashek (4); Alfredo (8); 
Don Ottavio (2); Alfred (Fledermaus) (17); Ferrando (6). 

THORSTEINN HANNESSON (11): Samson (11). 

James JOHNSTON (8): Manrico (5); Hugh (3). 

ROWLAND Jones (44): Lenski (6); Belmonte (13); Don Ottavio (3); Cavaradossi (8); 
Alfredo (4); Romeo (10). 

JoHN KENTISH (2): Almaviva (2). 

Oreste Kirkop (10): Turiddu (5); Cavaradossi (5). 

JoHN LANIGAN (11): Alfredo (5); Midir (6). 

EreaAcH Ruivety (64): Pedrillo (13); Don Basilio (7); Alfred (Fledermaus) (5): 
Beppe (11); Ist Philistine (15); Lover (Romeo) (10); Ballad Singer (Hugh) (3). 

THOMAS RounD (28): Jenik (4); Lenski (2); Sailor ( Dido) (2); Eisenstein (20). 

FRANK SALE (15): Canio (11); Samson (4). 

Ropert THOMAS (43): Faust (9); Pinkerton (13); Turiddu (6); Rodolfo (5); Lover 
(Romeo) (10). 

JoHN WRIGHT (2): Eisenstein (2). 


BARITONES 

WitutaAM Dickie (2): Silvio (2). 

DENNIS DoWLING (70): Sharpless (7); Figaro (Barber) (9); Silvio (4); Falke (22); 
Gulgielmo (6); Count Almaviva (2); Krusina (3); Duphol (3); Angelotti (1); 
Balthasar (10); Sergeant (Hugh) (3). 

GERAINT Evans (5): Leporello (5). 

JOHN FAASSEN (78): Wagner (9); Saretsky (8); Krusina (1); D’Obigny (15); Lover 
(Romeo) (10); Angelotti (10); Second Priest (Samson) (15); Frank (7); 
Bartley (3). 

JoHN HARGREAVES (53): Figaro (Barber) (4); Count Almaviva (13); Onegin (2); 
Don Giovanni (3); High Priest (Samson) (11); di Luna (3); Germont (5); 
Escalus (Romeo) (6); Eochaidh (Jmmortal Hour) (6). 

RODERICK JoNnEs (17): Scarpia (13); High Priest (Samson) (4). 

REDVERS LLEWELLYN (2): Tonio (2). 

ARNOLD Matters (29): Figaro (Marriage) (16); Alfonso (6); Frank (7). 

ALFRED OrpDaA (9): Alfio (5); Escalus (Romeo) (4). 

JoHN ProsyN (63): Valentine (7); Alfio (6); Abimelech (15); Silvio (5); Schaunard 
(5); Duphol (12); John the Butcher (3); Lover (Romeo) (10). 

FREDERICK SHARP (50): Onegin (6); Germont (12); Aeneas (2); Tonio (9); Count 
Almaviva (1); Sharpless (6); Don Giovanni (2); Valentine (2); di Luna (2); 
Marcello (5); Showman (Hugh) (3). 


BASSES 
HERVEY ALAN (3): Don Basilio (2); Mephistopheles (1). 
OWEN BRANNIGAN (3): Constable (Hugh) (3). 
HAROLD BLACKBURN (42): Bartolo (Marriage) (10); Masetto (3); Ferrando (3); 
Colline (1); Tobias Micha (4); Dr. Grenville (6); Angelotti (2); Capulet (4); 
Sacristan (3); Manus (6). 
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STANLEY CLARKSON (62): Mephistopheles (7); Basilio (9); Osmin (13); Ferrando (2): 
Commendatore (5); Old Hebrew (10); Friar Lawrence (10); Dalua (6). 

HowELL GLYNNE (9): Kecal (4); Frosch (4); Mephistopheles (1). 

GeorGE James (54): Bartolo (Barber) (13); Gremin (8); Bartolo (Marriage) (6); 
Masetto (2); Old Hebrew (4); Dr. Grenville (11); Colline (4); Sacristan (6), 

MICHAEL LANGDON (1): Old Hebrew (1). 

MARTIN LAWRENCE (2): Don Basilio (2). 

CONDUCTORS 

LAWRENCE COLLINGWOOD (5): Eugen Onegin (5). 

Marcus Dopps (29): Faust (7); Cavalleria Rusticana (11); Fledermaus (8); Hugh 
the Drover (3). 

CHARLES MACKERRAS (68): Barber of Seville (10); Figaro (8); Bartered Bride (4): 
Madama Butterfly (5); Seraglio (2); Traviata (2); Pagliacci (6); Tosca (\1); 
Fledermaus (14); Cosi fan Tutte (6). 

JOHN MATHESON (3): Riders to the Sea (3). 

MICHAEL Mubpte (53): Faust (2); Madama Butterfly (6); Traviata (13); Pagliacci (5); 
Tosca (2); Samson and Delilah (15); Trovatore (5); Bohéme (5). 

JAMES ROBERTSON (52): Barber of Seville (3); Figaro (8); Eugen Onegin (3); Madama 
Butterfly (2); Seraglio (11); Traviata (2); Dido and Aeneas (2); Don Giovanni (5); 
Romeo and Juliet (10); Immortal Hour (6). 


News 
Great Britain 


The Falmouth Opera Singers were due to give five performances of 
Rossini’s Moses in Egypt on July 29, 30, 31 and August 1, at the Polytechnic 
Hall, Falmouth. 

Sadler’s Wells. As briefly announced last month the 1953-4 season will 
include the first performance by the company of Verdi's Luisa Miller, this 
will be the first new production of the season which will begin at the end of 
September. The cast will include Victoria Elliott, Jean Watson, Oreste 
Kirkop, John Hargreaves, Stanley Clarkson and Harold Blackburn. James 
Robertson will conduct and Basil Coleman will be the producer. 


America 

James Hinton, Jr. sends the following report from New York : 

The renaissance of Lemonade Opera, by far the most polished of the small 
professional opera groups here, is the most interesting manifestation of the 
summer so far. The company, under the direction of Max Leavitt, opened 
its season on June | with the American premiere of Don Pedro, the ‘new 
opera by Mozart manufactured by Hans Erismann out of uncompleted 
scores, concert arias and ensembles, and first presented last year in Ziirich. 

As a work of operatic craftsmanship, Don Pedro has grave drawbacks. 
The story, somewhat altered, it was said, by Joseph Longstreth, who adapted 
and translated the Erismann text, is even more complicated and even less 
sensible than the run of eighteenth-century opera plots. Don Pedro wants 
a young wife who can give him a male heir; the heroine’s father wants to 
recoup his sagging fortune. Enter love-interest in the form of a young poet 
(tenor) and complications in the form of a whole platoon of servants, all of 
whom have problems of the heart, too. People hide and overhear things they 
shouldn’t; other people discover them, and so on, on into the night. None- 
theless, Don Pedro contains vast quantities of music as lovely as any Mozart 
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ever wrote, and, although any consistency of musical characterisation 
necessarily happens by chance, the cascade of one brilliant number after 
another is stunning in its effect on the audience. Over a period of time, it 
might well be stunning to the singers as well, for the technical difficulties are 
quite as cruel as the brilliances are exciting. 

If the work has these flaws, the production had virtually none, for 
Mr. Leavitt’s staging showed all the grace, tautness, and pinpoint precision 
that have marked all of his work in opera, including his maligned and ill-fated 
production of Pagliacci at the Metropolitan. No other operatic stage 
director in this country achieves quite the same absoluteness of discipline 
and clarity of dramatic focus. Under this firm but beneficent guidance the 
singers all looked attractive, acted crisply and with unfailing charm, and, in 
view of the taxing music, sang notably well by any applicable standards. 
Trew Hocker’s décors made the most of the church-basement auditorium’s 
limited facilities, and Sheldon Soffer, who also composed apt new recitatives, 
conducted the singers, and the two pianos that made up his ‘orchestra,’ with 
abundant spirit and a fine sense of style. 

Following the New York performances of The Rake’s Progress, the 
Boston University Opera Workshop, Director Sarah Caldwell, gave two 
performances of the Strawinsky opera conducted by the composer himself. 
Robert Craft, the assistant producer, had worked with Strawinsky during 
rehearsals for the world premiere in Venice in 1951. 

The Opera Workshop was formed in 1949 and has performed during the 
last four years Ibert’s Angélique, Martinu’s The Comedy on a Bridge, Lukas 
Foss’s The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, La Finta Giardiniera, Il Trionfo 
dell’Onore, Falstaff, Il Tabarro, Gianni Schicchi, and Don Pasquale. 

Glynn Ross sends the following report from Los Angeles : 

The world premiere of Morris Hutchins Ruger’s The Fall of the House of 
Usher was presented with Armand Tokatyan and Ivan Petroff in leading 
roles, for three performances, under auspices of the Los Angeles Con- 
servatory of Music. 

The opera is taken from the Edgar Allan Poe short story and is scaled for 
a small orchestra (28) and written for tenor (Poe), baritone (Usher), soprano 
(Lady Madeline) and bass (the doctor). The music is individual and gives 
considerable opportunity for personal contribution by the artists. Per- 
formances with Tokatyan and Petroff were coloured by their contributions, 
giving the score a quasi Russo-Italian quality. 

A second cast of young American singers indicated more of the Gallic 
ballad, and a relationship to the ‘tarns of Scotland.’ The work should find 
a good market in the opera houses of Europe. The part of Madeline was 
sung by Mary Thomasset and the Doctor by Fred Guthrie. Herbert Weiskopf 
was the conductor and Glynn Ross the producer. Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
Old Maid and the Thief, originally written for radio has turned into a delightful 
Stage piece—it was this work which was the companion piece of the evening. 
A packed theatre applauded Yola Casselle, William Chapman, Faith Kruger 
and Thelma Salvesen in the four roles. 

Carl Ebert staged a production of Mozart’s The Magic Flute for the 
University of Southern California School of Music, of which Raymond 
Kendall is the head, with young local artists and Alfred Wallenstein con- 
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‘Tokatyan and Petroff in ‘The Fall! of the House of Usher’ at Los Angeles. 


ducting. Orchestrally this was a polished performance. To Mr. Ebert's 
credit, the ten scenes moved in rapid succession. The stage was extremely 
small, consequently any attempt at a grand scale production was obviated. 
The accomplishment of assembling and presenting young singers in a work 
of this magnitude in a five-week period was, in itself, a compliment to the 
producer. Any attempt at a Mozartean style of acting or singing was 
eliminated by the time element. Members of the cast were: Phyllis Altoff as 
Pamina; Grace-Lynne Martin, Queen of the Night; Joy Kim, Papagena; 
Luba Tcheresky, Evelyn Tanner and Kathleen de Spain as the Three Ladies; 
Conrad Schultz, Tamino; Fred Guthrie, Sarastro; Marvin Hayes, a Speaker; 
Chris Lachona, Monostatos and Harold Rudnick, Papageno. 

The autumn season at San Francisco will open on September 15 and last 
until October 18. The repertory will consist of fourteen operas: Turandot, 
Werther, Elektra, Un Ballo in Maschera, Manon Lescaut, Boris Godunov, 
Tristan und Isolde, Die Walkiire, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Don Giovanni, 
Madama Butterfly, Otello, Carmen and La Bohéme. Six European singers 
will make their American debuts in the course of the season; these are 
Gertrud Grob-Prandl (Isolde, Briinnhilde and probably Turandot), Inge 
Borkh (Elektra, Sieglinde, Turandot), Giulietta Simionato (Charlotte, 
Rosina, Carmen, Marina), Margarete Klose (Klytemnestra, Brangaene, 
Fricka), Cesare Valletti (Werther, Almaviva), and Ludwig Suthaus (Aegisth, 
Siegmund, Tristan). Georg Solti will make his debut as conductor. 
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Artists already known elsewhere in America but making their San Francisco 
debuts are Ellen Faull (Desdemona, Donna Anna, Chrysothemis), Barbara 
Gibson (Zerlina, Oscar), and Paul Schoeffler (Orest, Kurwenal, Wotan). 
The rest of the company includes Licia Albanese, Dorothy Warenckjold, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Jan Peerce, Mario del Monaco, Alessio de Paolis, Brian 
Sullivan, Italo Tajo, Salvatore Baccaloni, Robert Weede, Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni, George Cehanovsky, Frank Guarrera, Enzo Mascherini and Deszo 
Ernster. The conductors will be Gaetano Merola, Tullio Serafin, Kurt 
Herbert Adler and Fausto Cleva. 


Austria 

During the Vienna Festival weeks, the Staatsoper gave a cycle of perform- 
ances under the title of ‘Zyklus Osterreichischer Opernwerke.’ The Staat- 
soper mustered their best artists for these performances which were as 
follows: 

Die Zauberflote with Lipp, Jurinac, Loose, Schock, Weber, Kunz, 
Poell, conductor Béhm; Fidelio with Goltz, Seefried, Hopf, Weber, 
Schoeffler, Metternich, Schock, conductor BOhm ; Figaro with Reining, 
Giiden, Jurinac, Anday, Schoeffler, Kunz, Pernerstorfer, Klein, conductor 
Bohm; Don Giovanni with Welitsch, H. Konetzni, Seefried, London, Koréh, 
Dermota, Kunz, conductor Moralt; Notre-Dame (Schmidt) with Goltz, 
Batic, Alsen, Jerger, Friedrich ,conductor Zallinger; Der Rosenkavalier with 
Reining, Jurinac, Weber, conductor Moralt: Cosi fan tutte with Seefried, 


A scene from Menotti’s ‘The Old Maid and the Thief’ at Los Angeles. 
















































D. Hermann, Loose, Dermota, Kunz, Schoeffler, conductor BGhm; Arabe 
with Reining, Rohs, Felbermayer, Hollweg, Edelmann, Poell, Dermotg 
conductor Moralt; Die Entfiihrung with Lipp, Loose, Dermota, Koré 
Klein, conductor Moralt; Wozzeck with Goltz, J. Herrmann, Szemer 
Majkut, Klein, DoOnch, conductor Hollreiser. On the anniversary 
Strauss’s birthday, 11 June, Clemens Krauss conducted a performance ¢ 
Ariadne auf Naxos with Reining, Seefried, Hollweg, Gostic, Kunz, Klej 
Dickie; the same evening at the Konzerthaus, Karl BOhm conducted 
concert performance of Die Frau ohne Schatten with Steber, Goltz, Hinge 
Steingruber, Svanholm and Kamann. 


Belgium 

The season at La Monnaie, Brussels, has included performances of 
number of interesting works not generally heard to-day in Europe; Dinore 
Si j’étais roi, La Jiuve and Henri VIII (Saint-Saens). At Ghent, Vina Bo 
continues to act as Director of the Opera, sometimes appearing as Desdemo 
in Otello with Emilio Marinesco and as Madeleine de Coigney in Andre 
Chenier. Other works given during the season included L’Aiglon, Die toté 
Augen, the Puccini Trittico and Amahl. 


Germany 

Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: 

Even the East-Berlin Deutsche Staatsoper, paid—involuntarily, there can 
be no doubt—its Coronation contribution. In performing Der Giinstling by 
Rudolf Wagner-Régeny (no relative of Bayreuth) it produced an opera, 
which received its world-premiére at Dresden in 1935 and has been staged 
since then by no less than seventy theatres. 

The libretto was written by Caspar Neher after Georg Biichner’s transla- 
tion of the drama Maria Tudor by Victor Hugo. It deals with the legendary 
career of her Italian favourite Fabiano Fabiani. Against her will she, who 
is in love with Fabiani but is only a means of his desire for the English 
throne, is compelled by her minister Renard, representing the voice of the 
suppressed and exploited people, to sentence him to death after his unfaith- 
fulness has been attested by Jane, a girl who was seduced by him, and Gil, a 
man from the working-classes. 

The strong social-critical tendencies of the plot are underlined by Neher's 
sympathies for the ‘Epic Theatre’ of the Bert Brecht tradition. He tries to 
avoid all emotional extravagance in favour of an objective, narrative theatre, 
and uses the fable only to demonstrate to the audience the inherent social 
truth. Choosing simple, often apparently banal words for expressing simple, 
straightforward feelings and thoughts, he is quite successful, but every now 
and then elements of a more complicated psychology—in the person of Mary 
even of distinctly a hysterical character—intrude, and it is on those occasions 
that the whole structure of the work comes off its hinges. 

It must be said, however, that the composer admirably mastered the in- 
tricacies of his libretto. The range of expression in the singular numbers is 
unlimited, but always ina certain mood. Wagner-Régeny composes powerful 
da capo-arias, reflecting the spirit of Handel, and then he has sweet love- 
songs, which could have been written by Byrd or Dowland ; in contrast 
there are great musical scenes and then again we meet songs, inspired un- 
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doubtedly by jazz-elements. Solo-ensembles are rather sporadic, but the 
great chorus-ensembles are among the most impressive inventions of th 
score. The music is easy to listen to and yet betrays nowhere the achi 
ments of contemporary writing; it is modern without being fashion-bound, | 

The production of Karl-Heinrich Kreith, with the setting of Hainer Hill 
ignored the ‘Epic Theatre’ tendencies in favour of dramatic development; 
without achieving—let it be said—an acceptable compromise between the 
two diverging trends. The conductor was Karl Egon Gliickselig ; in spite) 
of all his correctness | missed somewhat the energy and the impetus the sco 
asks for. Irmgard Klein was a stirring Queen, excellently contrasted to the 
humble Jane of Ruth Keplinger. The lustful Fabiano of Alfred Hiilge 
and Heinrich Pflanzl’s too paternal Renard were overshadowed by Ge 
Niese’s dignified interpretation of Gil. 

About the Stadtische Oper’s Zauberfléte, a Giinther Rennert and Leo Blech 
production with Elisabeth Griimmer, Rita Streich, Lisa Otto, Helmut Kreb 
Herbert Brauer, and Josef Greind| I will report in connection with the 
Felsenstein-production of the same opera which is due for the beginning of 
July at the Komische Oper. 

Walter Moss sends the following report from Cologne: 

The latest addition to the repertory has been Richard Strauss’s Ariadne’ 
which was produced by Richard Bormann. The orchestra was under the 
direction of Giinther Wand, the well-known conductor of the Giirzenich 
orchestra. He was making his first appearance in the opera house for several” 
years. The title role was sung by Walburga Wegner who shared the honours 
of the evening with Charlotte Hoffmann-Pauels as the composer. Anita 
Westhof, appearing as guest with the company, was an indifferent Zerbinetta. 
During the recent festival of contemporary music there was a major con- 
tribution from the opera company. Three short operas were presented in 
the small Kammerspiele Theatre. Under the musical direction of Richard 
Kraus we saw Franz Kafka’s short story Der Landartz set to music by 
Hans Werner Henze, the first performance of an opera by Kart Driesch) 
Der Grossindustrielle, and Darius Milhaud’s Les Malheurs d’Orphée. Musical 
honours were carried off by Charlotte Hoffmann-Pauels in the latter work. 
Having announced the impending departure of Richard Kraus, who has 
accepted an appointment at the Berlin opera under Tietjen, the speculations 
as to his successor have been ended by the surprising news that the new 
director will be Otto Ackermann, who has accepted the appointment for a” 
period of two years. Ackermann, who conducts at Vienna and Ziirich, will 7 
begin his activities at the Cologne Opera in September. 

Wolfgang Ndélter sends the following report from Hamburg: 

Another chapter in the triumphant history of Alban Berg’s masterpiece 7 
Wozzeck has been written by the Hamburg State Opera. After weeks of 
incessant rehearsal this great dramatic work had its first performance in 
Hamburg and once again proved its artistic qualities as well as the profound 
effect it leaves on any audience. It was a great night for the Hamburg 
Company, with flags flying from the remains of the old opera house and 
Federal President Theodor Huss being among the many distinguished guests. 
The occasion signalled an important though by no means unexpected change: 
twenty-five years after its first performance in Berlin this controversial work 
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Siegmund Roth (Doctor), Toni Blankenheim (Wozzeck) and Kurt Marschner 
(Hauptmann). Act II, scene ii of ‘Wozzeck.’ Photo Ingeborg Sello 


of yesterday has been generally accepted as one of the very great operas and is 
on the way of becoming a standard piece. It was highly characteristic that 
even the most conservative of music critics had only praise for it. 

The performance was preceded on a Sunday morning by an illuminating 
lecture by the Ziirich musicologist Dr. Willi Reich who had studied with 
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Blankenheim and Wasserthal in 
scene from ‘Wozzeck. 
Photo Ingeborg Sella 


Berg. In his analysis he showed how 
closely the musical forms Berg chog 
for the fifteen scenes of his oper 
correspond to their dramatic content, 
He also spoke of a ‘Tendenz zr 
Uberbestimmung’ in Berg—a tendency 
to decide on a musical form only 
when he had more than one intel. 
lectually satisfying reason for it. 

The impact of the Hamburg per. 
formance was as strong as the one | 
experienced in London last year, when 
I was at Covent Garden whenever 
Kleiber conducted Wozzeck. All that 
was musically superior in London 
(and except for Kleiber’s unique con- 
ducting it was not very much), was 
made up in Hamburg by the staging. What Giinther Rennert did to the opera 
in this respect, simply cannot be compared with what we saw in London. 
Rennert succeeded in realising all the dramatic intentions of the work. He 
went along the narrow edge dividing realism from symbolism, being at home 
in both fields, as is this opera. I shall never forget the moment when Wozzeck, 
entering the water in the last but one scene, spreads open his arms in front 
of the blood-red moon, sinking deeper and deeper, finally disappearing. This 
was managed so realistically, and was dramatically as expressive as possible, 
but at the same time it was full of symbolism and in genuine accord with 
what the music told our ears. And what is true for this moment, can be said 
of almost any scene in Rennert’s production. Highlights were the nervous 
tension of Act II, scene 2 (the Captain and the Doctor scoffing at Wozzeck) 
and the demoniac atmosphere of Act II, scene 4 (Beer Garden), and there 
was no clumsiness in the difficult Act II, scene 5 (Wozzeck’s fight with the 
Drum Major). 

Helmut Jiirgens’ sets resembled those by Caspar Neher, indicative when- 
ever a room was needed, full of atmosphere for the country scenes. They 
were a little bit more compact than Neher’s, and colour was not as restrained. 

Like Erich Kleiber in London, Leopold Ludwig won the admiration of 
the audience which greeted him with wild cheers when he arrived for the last 
act. He was conducting with the right sense for Berg’s music, building up 
powerful climaxes, but never neglecting the fine structure of the score. 
Everything was clear and fully mastered on the orchestral side—that is the 
first prerequisite for a successful Wozzeck performance. 

Toni Blankenheim was Wozzeck. His singing was first-rate and very ex 
pressive as well, but at several points I was longing for the stronger voice of 
Rothmiiller. There are moments when Wozzeck’s voice has to dominate 
the orchestra and to penetrate anything. That Blankenheim could not do, 
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though I admired his singing and acting. Elfriede Wasserthal as Marie had 
a big enough voice and her singing was on a higher level than that of Christel 
Goltz, but she is just not the type to personify Marie. 

Captain and Drum Major in the Hamburg performance were superior to 
their London counterparts. Kurt Marschner as the Captain produced good 
high notes and, though he has a very small voice, was always audible. His 
voice does not lose radiance in the middle register and his singing is always 
intense. Peter Markwort was a Drum Major whom one could believe had 
real attraction for Marie. Siegmund Roth’s Doctor and Fritz Lehnert’s 
Andres were satisfactory. Very fine singing came from Gisela Litz as 
Margret and Fritz Gollnitz as the Idiot. 

The main factor of the Hamburg performance was the absence of any stars. 
An ensemble of mainly young singers, held together by an experienced 
producer, gave a performance which was not only highly satisfying, but in 
many respects exemplary. This Wozzeck was an important step forward 
to Rennert’s ultimate aim: the creation of a first-class ensemble of singers 
who are not having engagements with half a dozen opera houses and who are 
not travelling around Europe from one musical festival to another. For this, 
as we are to realise daily, is the great danger for German opera to-day. 


Italy 
Peter Dragadze sends the following report from Milan: 

Adriana Lecouvreur last given at the Scala in 1948, and given as it was this 
season, was well worth reviving. It is full of beautiful melodies and har- 
monies but has a vocal fessitura which is so difficult that singers, especially 
the soprano, can very rarely be found to perform it. The interpretation and 
conducting of Carlo Maria Giulini were outstandingly brilliant and puts 
this young conductor rightly in the front rank of post-war musicians. His 
preparation of the work was in every detail perfect and the obvious way 
which he helped and encouraged the singers brought about a harmony 
between pit and stage that was reminiscent of the standard of performance 
heard before the ‘opera’ crisis. The part of Adriana was sung by Renata 
Tebaldi who excelled herself both vecally and dramatically; in her death 
scene in the last act she entered into her part so realistically that the public 
began to cheer and clap before the curtain came down. Campora as Maurizio, 
Cilea’s equivalent of Alfredo, was dashing in appearance, but he did not act 
with the poise of a Royal Count and even though at moments his voice was 
really lovely, sung rather in his throat. 

In the Michonnet of Afro Poli one could easily see the experienced artist 
in his gestures and in his expert music phrasing, which expressed so well what 
he had to say. Maionica as the Prince de Bouillon and Mercuriali as the 
rakish Abbé de Chazeuil were both in fine form. Oralia Dominguez as the 
Princess de Bouillon was disappointing and sung in a colourless and raspy 
manner. Eraldo Coda, Vittorio Pandano, Angela Vercelli and Mafalda 
Masini who played the parts of the various leading artists of the Comédie- 
Francaise were all extremely good. Pierre Bertin’s production was expert, 
while the sets of Macles were full of good taste and imagination. 

Pelléas et Mélisande is rarely given, especially in Italy, but it had a well- 
deserved success at the Scala when it was performed with an almost com- 
pletely French cast. It could, however, have been a little better. The 
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Tebaldi and Poli in a scene from ‘Adriana Lecouvreur’ at La Scala. 
Photo Piccagliani 





beauty of Pelléas depends partly on the beauty and sonority of the words 
themselves which must be spoken with a perfect accent, timbre and nuance 
and partly on the blending of the tone colours of the various instruments and 
the vocal line. De Sabata’s direction shows that he understands perfectly 
the general outlines of the work; and when it comes to the building up of the 
great climaxes as for example in the penultimate act, he is truly superb. 
However, in the more intimate scenes, as at the beginning of the opera, he 
did not seem to show a sufficiently refined sense of colour and phrasing, and 
many of the momentary climaxes went for nothing. 

Schwarzkopf in the part of Mélisande is a most intelligent artist, but suf- 
fered in this instance from the great disadvantage of being German-trained. 
Her French accent, even though it was not bad, was marred by her tendency 
to spit out her consonants as if they were distasteful, and her performance 
was sometimes spoiled by the tubular quality of her voice on certain notes, 
where a beautiful limpid clearness of tone was required. She however acted 
extremely well and looked most beautiful. 

Jacques Jansen was a perfect Pelléas physically, moving with the grace of 
a dancer and not a singer, his diction was good but his voice was rather ugly. 
The Golaud of Michel Roux was sung magnificently and he showed a deep 
understanding of the part he was taking. Charles Clavensy was a King full 
of natural dignity, well partnered by Christiana Gayraud as Geneviéve. 
Charlotte Vaquier as the little Yniold had a delightful stage presence and the 
typically childish voice which so beautifully contrasted with the rich voice 
of Golaud with whom she mostly sings. The only Italian member of the 
cast was Calabrese as the Doctor, in which part he showed no sign of not 
being 2s French as everybody else, both in his preparation and voice. The 
only drawback was Dimitri Bouchene’s sets, which were frankly quite ugly, 
and not expressive of Debussy’s ideas. 

Boris Godunov given at the Scala, was not an outstanding artistic success, 
as all the high spots of this opera just seemed to miss being what they should 
be. Antonino Votto, the conductor, interpreted the music in a most un- 
Russian manner. His tempi were much too rigid, which resulted in the 
performance being colourless and unexciting. All of the glorious chorus 
passages were sung too softly especially in the Coronation Scene. The 
production of Tatiana Pavlova which had been long awaited, was un- 
imaginative and in parts even banal, and the crowd scenes lacked in move- 
ment and humanity. Nicola Benois’ sets were reasonable and the last 
Scene was set brilliantly. 

The name part was taken by Nicola Rossi Lemeni who did not come up to 
expectations. He declaimed too much instead of singing. The clock scene 
however, was exciting, but in the Coronation scene he sang out of tune and 
seemed terribly tired. The Shuisky of Aldo Bertocci, even though it was 
well sung, was completely misinterpreted and he appeared to be not a 
cunning statesman but a character from Chu-Chin-Chow. Another bad 
piece of casting was Penno as Dimitri. Disma diCecco’s Marina has improved 
in style and majesty since she last did the part in Verona last summer. The 
best singing of the whole performance came from Modesti as Pimen, which 
part he sung with wonderful round tones. Young Marco Stefanoni did 
Varlaam for the first time with just the right touches of humour ; Nessi’s 
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Missail was a masterpiece of mime and burlesque. Maria Amadini as the 
Hostess was average, as was Mafalda Masini as Feodor. The Xenia of 
Luisa Villa and the Nurse of Lucia Danieli were both well sung. The small 
part of the Idiot was acted well but only sung averagely by Mercuriali. 

Cynthia Jolly sends the following report from Rome: 

The Rome season, unusually prolonged, carried on till the end of May, 
thus coinciding with the first weeks of the Maggio at Florence, and providing 
stiff competition for a season of popular operas at the Eliseo. A comfortable 
family atmosphere prevailed, albeit the /oggione was filled by foreigners 
having their first glimpse of Italian opera; and many operas which had 
drawn good houses were repeated—Manon and Faust for example. Yet 
another Medea—this time by the veteran Senator-sculptor Pietro Canonica 
(erstwhile friend of Mascagni)—was put on, amid government cheers for 
entirely local reasons. Another work, Mosé, written in youth by the 
80-year-old Vatican musician Perosi, was given in oratorio form and filled 
the Opera House with an enervating, diluted Wagnerianism. Apart from 
these two cccasional pieces the season ended as traditionally as it had begun. 

L’Elisir d° Amore received polished and delightful performance at the hands 
of de Fabritiis and some first-rate soloists, even if the dingy burnt-siena sets 
by Giorgio Abhkasi were infinitely less attractive than Sensani’s at Florence 
in 1950. Nemorino suits Tagliavini as well as it does Gigli. As so often 
nowadays, he started roughly and with an occasional push; but once sung 
in he continued smoothly and his soft tone was impeccable, drawing rapt 
sighs and a bis for Una furtiva lagrima. Italo Tajo as Dulcamara played up 
his contrasting length to the utmost, with the emphasis on sly caricature. 
Gobbi, a specialist in Relcore, gave the part all its heavy bravado without 
losing his admirable nimbleness of voice, at its best in the duet with Nemorino. 
Rina Gigli, less satisfactory than the men, was a little acid as Adina, being 
spiteful rather than playful. Her voice, too, though in technical details 
unexceptionable, lacks sweetness; but by the Third Act it had acquired real 
breadth and security. The small part of Gianetta was a joy in Loretta di 
Lelio’s interpretation, and the chorus of girls who open the Third Act with 
their gossip were very efficiently coached by Giuseppe Conca. 

Conducted by Gavazzeni, Lucia was given with the same impassive, static 
staging as last year, which calls for a lot of gingering up. The crowd move- 
ments are naive in the extreme and proceed by fits and starts like marionettes. 
Poggi was the tenor and performed in a hack Italian manner. Athos Cesarini 
has a voice which crackles like dry sticks and made a colourless Arturo. But 
this Lucia was memorable for Giangiacomo Guelfi’s massive vocal resources 
as Enrico and Callas’s touching simplicity in the title-role. To hear all the 
lower notes of this part was a rare, unforgettable experience. She phrased 
beautifully, with the sweetness of her piano tone very much in evidence, and 
a whiteness at the beginning to fix the innocence of her characterisation. 
She played it with a languid willowness almost unbelievable to those who had 
seen her a couple of days previously as Cherubini’s Medea. In the Mad 
scene, she allowed no hint of exhibitionism to interfere and concentrated on 
the Opheliaesque changes of mood, taking infinite care to round off every 
roulade and cadence. So far as the art of singing goes, it remains with 
Grob-Prandl’s Briinnhilde the undisputed peak of the season. 
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Audrey Mildmay 


An Appreciation 


The sad death of Audrey Mildmay Christie has thrown a shadow over the 
happiness of Glyndebourne. It was her own wish that nothing should 
interrupt the season, so rehearsals and performances have gone on as 
strenuously as ever, the company have laughed and gossiped together in the 
sunshine, audiences have applauded night after night, and the gardens have 
never looked lovelier. But it isn’t the same without Audrey Christie. 

A Glyndebourne season is a delightful experience for a singer. It can be 
an exhausting experience, too, for Glyndebourne works extraordinarily hard. 
John and Audrey Christie, with their warm and friendly hospitality, have 
always made their artists feel that they are guests. Audrey herself had a 
natural charm, a gift for friendships, and a dignity, that made her a wonderful 
hostess. It was her own delightful custom to mark the first night of each 
opera by sending a bottle of champagne and a friendly note to the principals 
of the cast. But such a gesture would come very naturally to Audrey. She 
was herself a singer, and she knew what they feel like as they sit waiting in 
their dressing-rooms on a first night. 

She had that feeling, indeed, better than most of us. She brought to the 
stage all her charm and ail her great enjoyment of life, and she used her fine 
musicianship, and her professionally-grounded stage technique, to share 
her enjoyment with the audience. Some things she did so well that one 
remembers them still—even though she had not sung at Glyndebourne 
since before the war. Her Susanna had gaiety and wit. The entrance in 
the second act, to confront the discomfited Count, was exquisitely poised, 
her few steps across the stage and her mocking curtsey were deliciously 
mischievous and dainty. The spit-fire quality of her Norina was contrasted 
and balanced with the great warmth and tenderness of her Zerlina. 

She was, with all her great responsibilities, still a professional singer, and 
she enormously enjoyed her profession. We were all lost in admiration 
that, although she played the hostess for weeks on end, she could come on 
to the stage night after night with an apparently inexhaustible reservoir of 
energy and freshness. She was easy and pleasant to work with, with a quick 
delight in the family jokes that a company gathers in the course of long 
rehearsals, and the knack of smoothing over a heated moment with the right 
word at the right time. But she could speak her mind too, and her criticisms 
were pointed and often salted with her own sharp wit. She saw through 
the easy and conventional flourishes with which singers can decorate an 
empty performance, to the true shape of a part. Her musicianship recog- 
nised the intentions and the meaning of the composer, and showed her how 
to create character from musical material. Her strong influence upon the 
other singers in the company, the care with which she watched and helped 
to mould the company’s sense of style, her great love and understanding of 
music—all of these made the work of Audrey Mildmay Christie of the 
greatest importance in the development of Glyndebourne. We shall not 
forget her. David Franklin. 
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A scene from ‘Riders to the Sea’ at Sadler's Wells. Photo Peter Selby 


Opera Diary 


Sadler's Wells. Riders to the Sea and Hugh the Drover (June 19). 
Sadler’s Wells are to be congratulated on their production of Riders to the 
Sea. What a masterpiece this short opera is and how admirably have 
producer (Clive Carey) and designer (Powell Lloyd) captured the atmosphere 
of Synge’s heart-searing little drama. And, of course, how perfectly has 
Vaughan Williams wedded his music to the words and the situation. 
Olwen Price as the pitiable Maurya, who has lost her husband and four 
of her six sons by drowning, gave her best performance in this theatre. 
Elisabeth Robinson as Norah, the 
younger daughter, sang and acted 
with a depth of feeling that came as 
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Olwen Price as Maurya. 
Photo Peter Selby 


The performance of Hugh the 
Drover was likewise an excellent one. 
Far better if one’s memory serves 
correctly, than in 1950. In the first 
place Joan Stuart who took the part 
of Mary sang with a generous and 
beautiful tone that was a real joy to 
hear. What a fine singer she is 
becoming! James Johnston was 
again Hugh, and he sang with greater 
assurance and freedom than previ- 
ously, and seemed to be thoroughly 
enjoying himself. 

John Probyn was John the Butcher, 
dramatically well in the picture, but 
as usual singing in a rough and ready 
manner and often sounding breathy. 
Owen Brannigan made a welcome return to Sadler’s Wells stage as the 
Constable (we understand that he will be singing regularly with the company 
next season), and sang with immense gusto. Among the smaller parts Anna 
Pollak’s excellent Aunt Jane, Frederick Sharp’s Showman, Rhys Williams's 
furnkey and Denis Dowling’s Sergeant are all worthy of individual mention. 

The choral singing was first rate and the orchestra played well if over- 
loudly under Marcus Dodds. Once again Powell Lloyd’s realistic Cotswold 
scenery added to the enjoyment of the piece. H. D. R- 


Covent Garden. // Trovatore (June 26) 

The benefits and the evils of the 
guest-star system were equally typified 
in Jl Trovatore, the third and last 
opera in the list for which Maria 
Meneghini Callas and Géiulietta 
Simioniato were engaged. In Norma 
the distinguished ladies appeared in 
the company of other highly credit- 
able artists from Italy, in a hand- 
somely invested and scrupulously 
directed production, to a sensitive 
and helpful orchestra. In Aida there 
was a sturdy-voiced Radames im- 
sorted from the Metropolitan; and 
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Callas as Leonora. 
Photo Piccaglianj 


the opera was not badly put on the 
stage. But in Trovatore the audience 
that paid a premium price had only 
the singing of the two visiting ladies 
as extra return, since Jess Walters, 
who was excellent as the Count of 
Luna, and James Johnston and 
Michael Langdon, who were far from 
arresting as Manrico and Ferrando, 
are regular members of Covent 
Garden’s standard-priced cast. 

To clear the way for discussion of 
Miss Callas’s wonderful Leonora, it 
may be best to get the necessary 
spleen-venting done first. This 
Trovatore was the worst visual pro- 
duction of the past nine months; and 
I have not forgotten La Bohéme and Turandot. The company can be forgiven 
for using its tatty old scenery when it cannot afford to restage the work; butit 
dces not cost much to mend holes that let the light shine through from back- 
stage. And it costs no more at all to light the stage properly. From the 
beginning, when Ferrando stood in pitch darkness to call Ail’ erta!, through 
the anvil chorus, in which a bright spot in an otherwise shadowed stage picked 
out two choristers at the back who seemed to be knitting to the non-existent 
offstage flames at the end, the whole production was abysmally crude. 

Matters were made worse by the conducting of Alberto Erede, who 
employed the rigidly uncomfortable tempi with which I have often heard 
him make the Metropolitan’s Trovatore singers unable to sing with real ease 
and full expressiveness. And what a bad accompanist he was, plodding along 
in his own way, frequently a shade ahead of the singers or a shade behind 
them, and chronically embarrassing them when they wanted to end phrases 
with vocal nicety. 

Against these irritants Miss Callas more than held her own. Without re- 
sorting to old-fashioned Delsartian plastique she was more fortunate in 
carriage and gesture than I feel she was, on the whole, in Norma; and in some 
way | cannot define she embodied both Leonora’s passicnate humanness and 
the formality with which the score and libretto universalise her emotions. 

Her voice—or, rather her use of it—was a source of unending amazement. 
For once we heard the trills fully executed, the scales and arpeggios tonally 
full-bodied but rhythmically bouncing and alert, the portamentos and leng- 
breathed phrases fully supported and exquisitely inflected. The spectacular 
ovation after D’amor sull’ ali rosee in the last act was still less than the soprano 
deserved, for she had truly evoked for us the grand manner of the golden age. 
To my mind this Trovatore was a finer achievement thaa her Norma, more 
unflawed, and more perfectly settled into her voice. 

Miss Simionato is not by nature an Azucena, for her voice is too Tight am 
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her personal charm is too hard to hide. At first the darkened texture she 
adopted hurt the stability of her tones, but on the whole she sang fluently. 
And what a clean musician and unobtrusively expert actress she is! 

Mr. Walters’s // balen was one of the best I know. Mr. Johnston, against 
his wont, put the high C’s in Di quella pira, somewhat to his expense, 
but made a pleasant thing of the cavatina that precedes it. Mr. Langdon’s 
vocal equipment should permit him better accents and more colour than he 
attained. Cecil Smith. 


B.B.C. Third Programme. La Favorita (June 25). 

La Favorita proved, on the whole, to be slightly disappointing less 
dramatic, less inventive and surprising than // Duca d’ Alba which the B.B.C. 
broadcast some time ago. The cast was, by present-day standards, a starry 
one, with Silveri in the Battistini part of Alfonso (he produced some warm, 
smooth tone in A tanto amor), Simionato as Leonora (she took a full two 
acts to get into her stride), Bruscantini as Baldassare, and Luigi Fort turning 
up in the comprimario role of Don Gasparo, the King’s minister. Gianni 
Poggi played Fernando; he sang a nice high C near the beginning, but was 
generally too coarse in style. The broadcast was disturbed (in London) by 
thunder: even so the recording seemed none too faithful, with little treble 
and more distortion than usual; and the Radio Italiana Orchestra, under 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni, had little polish in their playing. Could I put in 
a plea for a repeat of the Duca d’Alba recording, with Carlo Bergonzi in 
ringing voice, and Giangiacomo Guelfi a rounded resonant duke ? 

While on the subject of broadcast opera, we must welcome the B.B.C.’s 
decision to publish the otherwise unobtainable libretto of an opera they will 
broadcast in October: Kalomiris’s The Shadowy Waters. This will cost one 
shilling. At the same time it would be a pity if the B.B.C.’s future policy 
about librettos were to depend on the public’s response to this one. For 
(a) one is unlikely to hear The Shadowy Waters again, (b) it is being broadcast 
in English, and (c) in any case it is based on a Yeats play which many people 
will already have in their possession. A libretto of, say, La Clemenza di 
Tito (broadcast recently in Italian) would surely prove a far more popular 
publication. We make no apology for stressing the importance of being 
able to follow the words; below we give a list of the librettos available for 
the opera broadcasts in August. A.P. 


B.B.C. Opera Broadcasts. 

August 1.—K@énigskinder, N.W.D.R. recording. No libretto available. 

August 3.— Nabucco, on gramophone records. Italian libretto, Ricordi. 

August 7.—Figaro from Salzburg. Italian libretto, Ricordi. 

August 10.—Der Rosenkavalier from Salzburg. German/English libretto, 
Boosey & Hawkes, 295 Regent Street, W.1. 

August 15.—Guglielmo Tell, on records. Italian libretto, Ricordi. 

August 21.—Cagliostro (Pizzetti), R.I.A. recording. No libretto yet 
published. 

August 27.—The Rake’s Progress from Edinburgh. Libretto, Boosey & 
Hawkes. 

All the librettos listed above cost 2s. 6d., except Der Rosenkavalier, which 

costs 3s. 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


General Manager : T. E. Bean 


The London County Council, by arrangement with INGPEN & 
WILLIAMS, Ltd., and Julius Finzi, Ltd., presents 


OPERATIC 
CONCERT 


ADRIANA GUERRINI soprano 

JUAN ONCINA tenor 

SCIPIO COLOMBO baritone 

at the piano STEWART NASH 
SUNDAY, 9 AUGUST at 7.30 p.m. 


Tickets: 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 3/6, 2/6 and full programme from Box Office 
(WATerloo 3191) and usual Agents. 














THIRD WEXFORD FESTIVAL 


25th October - ist November 
Patron : The Most Rev. James Staunton, D.D., Bishop of Ferns 
President : Sir Compton Mackenzie 

OPERA. Presented in association with Radio Eireann. DON PASQUALE 
(Donizetti). Singers: Elvina Ramella, Nicola Monti, Afro Poli, 
Cristiano Dallamangas. Conductor: Bryan Balkwill. Producer: 
Peter Ebert. Designer : Joseph Carl. Radio Eireann Light Orchestra. 
Wexford Festival Chorus. 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. Presented in association with Radio Eireann. 
Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra. Conductor: Milan Horvat. 
Soloist : Max Rostal. 

DRAMA. The Abbey Theatre Company will present BOYD'S SHOP by 
St. John Ervine. 

FESTIVAL FORUM. Speakers : Sir Compton Mackenzie, Eoin O’Mahoney 
Esq., B.L., K.M., the Earl of Longford, Dr. James Liddy. 

FILMS. Rigoletto, The Medium, Le Valse de Paris, Paisa, Marie Louise, L'Ange 


de la Nuit. 
EXHIBITION. Art in Industry. 
RECITALS — LECTURES — CONDUCTED TOURS 


Advance programme may be had from the WEXFORD FESTIVAL BOX 
OFFICE, 103 North Main Street, Wexford, Ireland. Telephone: Wexford 10 








Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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Nixa 
LONG PLAYING RECORDINGS 
OF COMPLETE OPERAS 


The following are some of the recordings of complete 
operas which are available on Nixa records 


ZAIDE—an unfinished Opera by W. A. Mozart 


cast ZAIDE Mattiwilda Dobbs GOMATZ Hughes Cuenod 
ALLAZIM Bernard Demigny SOLIMAN Joseph Peyron 
OSMIN John Riley 
The Paris Philharmonic Orchestra Rene Leibowitz, Conductor 
(2-12” records. ...QLP 4901-1/-2) 


Two brilliant recordings of Offenbach’s Opera Bouffes 


sung in French 


LA BELLE HELENE ORPHEE AUX ENFERS 
HELEN Janine Linda EURIDICE Claudine Collart 
PARIS Andre Dran ORPHEUS Jean Mollien 


The Paris Philharmonic Chorus and Orchest-a 
Rene Leibowitz, Conductor 
(2-12” records. ...PLP 206-1/-2) (2-12” records. ...PLP 204-1/-2) 


Two complete operas by W. A. Mozart 


sung in Italian 
IDOMENEO, Re di Creta (K.366) DON GIOVANNI (K.527) 
Soloists with the Chorus of the Vi:nna State Opera 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
Meinhard von Zallinger - Conductor - Hans Swarows*y 
(4-12” records....HLP 2020-1/-4 - 4-12” records....HLP 2030-1/-4) 
IDOMENEO is to be performed at Edinburgh this year. Also to be performed: 
Joseph Haydn's Oratorio THE CREATION 


The cast on three NIXA 12” records....HLP 2005-1/-3 includes 
Trude Eipperle - Julius Patzak - George Hann 
Chorus of the Vienna State Opera 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra Clemens Kraus, Conductor 


Georges Bizet’s Grand Opera LES PECHEURS DE PERLES 


Cast : Mattiwilda Dobbs, Enzo Seri, Jean Borthayre, Lucien Mans 
Paris Philharmonic Chorus and Orchestra Rene Leibowitz, Conductor 
(3-12” records. ...PLP 205-1/-3) 


many others available 


NIXA RECORD CO. LTD. 
35 Portland Place, London, W.1 
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1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1952 


Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 
12.15S—11 p.m : 6.45 10 p.m 
of whose personal attention you are assured 








APPRECIATIONS 
“Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant."’—Evelyn Laye 


“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”"—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.i Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 





Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street | 
emma 











All those who sing, or want to sing, seek to know the answers to many questions, and these 
might well be summarised as follows: 

What is the meaning of the different sensations I experience when singing or speaking, 

and how may I know which is the right sensation to feel? 

What does it really mean to ‘place’ the voice, and how can one tell that the right 

‘place’ is being used? 

Is it true that right production of the voice depends on the right control of the muscles 

and ligaments used whenever a vocal sound is made, speaking or singing? 

When my voice is ‘throaty’ either when singing or speaking, is it because I lack control 

of these muscles and ligaments? 

Is it possible for me to learn to control their use? 

Could my ‘nervousness’ when called upon to sing, be due to lack of control of these 

muscles and ligaments. 

Is this also the reason why my mouth or vowel sound never seems to stay in position 

when singing a cadenza or a run? 

Is it a good thing or a bad thing to have any tenseness in the body when singing? 

What is a resonant note? How may I achieve resonance of tone? 
In order to find the right answers to all these questions, Mr. Frank Titterton devoted a 
vast amount of time and energy to the study, from the medical point of view, of all the 
organs of vocal production to which he added years of observations acquired in his own 
great singing experiences as a world-famous Tenor. 
Now he is able, at his Hampstead studio, to demonstrate conclusively that he knows the 
answers, not only to the questions asked above but to all the problems arising in voice 
production, and this knowledge is now available both to student or intended teacher, in 
simple and easily understood form. 
Many professionals go to him in trouble with their voices from one source or another, and 
while they are still working, he has shown them how to correct the fault, and so quickly 
does his instruction lead to free and easy movement, and right control, that both the singer 
and the manager have expressed astoundment at the speed with which the result was 
obtained 

WR. FRANK TITTERTON is available at 
14 WEDDERBURN ROAD, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 


Telephone; HAMPSTEAD 3060 








- + y FULL DRAMATIC 
The Opera School TRAINING FOR THE 


Principals oO P E R ; S j E 
JOAN CROSS : ANNE WOOD A STAG 





C-B.E. —_ Gesture: Mime: Speech 
Vilem Tausky : Marie Fedro Music and Acting Ensembl: 
Basil Coleman Archi: Harradine Study of Réles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School Ltd., The De Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 








Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher Ltd., London 
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GLORIANA 


Opus 53 


An Opera in Three Acts 


The Music by 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN 


Libretto by 
WILLIAM PLOMER 


Vocal Score 


We announce the publication 
of an edition limited to one 
hundred copies of the vocal 
score of this opera, numbered 
1 to 100 and signed by the 
composer and the author. The 
edition is printed on_ finest 
hand-made paper and is bound 
in parchment. The price is 
Ten Guineas net 


Libretto 2/6 


BOOSEY & HAWKES LIMITED 
295 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


PARIS . BONN . CAPE TOWN . SYDNEY . TORONTO. NEW YORK 
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the word for Toffee 


Edward Sharp + Sons. Ltd. Fhe Toffee Goecialists of Maidste 


a ‘eo 
Makers of Supef*R#@em and Kreemy Toffees, 
ex) the toffees with the-"Kreemy” texture. 











